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“Eat Candy and Keep Thin”! 


pieces of candy before meals. 





Therefore, they will become thin. The 
method sounds practical . . . . So quotes 
Clara Belle Thompson in her article on “A 
Close-up of the Candy Industry” in the June 
27th issue of the Saturday Eve- 

ning Post. It was a very clever, 

facetious disposition of an un- 

favorable situation affecting the 

candy industry. The article 

was conspicuously complimentary 

with exception of the illustration 

of the portly victim of a candy 

appetite rising out of a box of 

candy. It was in itself an anti- 

candy editorial without words— 

a body blow to the candy indus- 

try insofar as the great mass of 

feminine candy consumers are 

concerned, whose chief objective 

is to attain or maintain their 

proper “figure’—the low gross 
avoirdupois which society has 

declared is the first requirement 

for recognition. “Diet or die,” 

the still small voice seems to say. 

“I love my candy but—no, get behind 

me, Sweets, don’t tempt me—they say 

it’s fattening.” This spectre of the 
funny fat lady, a candy fiend ostracised 

from society, is more than sufficient to 
offset the cravings of the sweet tooth 

and create a defense which is impene- 
trable and unresponsive to any appeal 

to her indulging impulses. 

Unfortunately, Wyncie King’s 
“graphic editorial,” as her illustration 
herewith really is, has undone much ot 
the good which the author ot the article 
endeavored to accomplish. Thousands of peo- 
ple no doubt “read the picture” who did not 
read the article. Such is the advantage of 
illustration over text matter. This illustra- 
tion clinches the vision which so many women 
from high school age up have of the effects 
of eating candy. 


O THOSE who want to reduce, eat three 
When they 
have eaten the candy their appetite will 
leave them so they will eat less at the table. 


The newspapers and public press are 
full of such attacks on the candy industry, some of it 
in a subtle, indirect form, but none the less insidious— 


(Reproduced from Sat- 
urday Evening Post is- 
sue of June 27, 1925. 


Is this Anti-Candy 
eating propaganda se- 
riously hurting the 
candy business and if 
so, what are we doing 
about it? 


a boost 


publicity which cannot be purchased at any price. 
Now the question is, What’s our comeback ? 
these accusations based on scientific 


Are 


fact? Are the 


dieting faddists consistent in their attitude toward 


candy; that is, do they fight shy of other 

foods which are at least just as fattening? 

Is not sugar more of an energy builder than 

a fattener? Are we equipped with adequate 
data from medical men and au- 
thorities on diets and nutrition to 
formulate a logical and convinc- 
ing counter attack on this matter, 
not only through the public press 
but to the medical fraternity? If 
so, what are manufacturers say- 
ing in their consumer advertising 
to inform the public in rebuttal 
to the misinformation they get 
through other channels ? 

From the standpoint of extend- 
ing the markets of the industry 
by stimulating greater consump- 
tion, this subject of candy’s place 
and function in the diet is a 
vitally important one. The least 
that should be done is to make a 
survey to determine to what ex- 
tent this popular impression of 
the suicidal effects of candy eat- 

ing on those who must reduce is 
actually having adversely on the con- 
sumption of confectionery. Let’s find 
out, too, where this anti-candy talk is 
coming from. From newspapers only, 
or is it coming also from doctors, die- 
titians, home economic courses, etc. ? 
At least one prominent executive in 
this industry feels that this dieting fad 
vr craze is the biggest 


single factor 
responsible for the slump in the candy 
industry. He bases his opinion on the 
actual conditions existing in his own 

city about 65,000). This 

isolated case, but very likely not. 


(of may be an 
However, 
this is something to run down before the 
plans for the forthcoming cooperative adver- 
tising campaign progress to the copy depart- 
ment. The Hearst papers recently published 
for the candy industry, but with a boomerang 


also on the angle of its alleged fattening properties 
(see page 28). 


Let’s set newspaperdom right on this. 








The Foreman’s Part in Industry Safety 
by Jos. J. Nagle 


Chief Inspector, Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association, Casualty Insurance Co. 


One-third of Industrial Accidents, says Mr. Nagle, are preventable by 


safety devices and safer installations. 


Over 60 per cent of industrial 


accidents can only be corrected by the exercise of caution and care 

and that means proper supervision and eternal vigilance and educa- 

tional measures which tend to develop instinctive habits of caution. Mr. 

Nagle suggests a plan of cooperation for advancing Safety work in a 
factory 


(Exclusively for The Manufacturing Confectioner) 





KFORE entering upon the discussion 

of this subject, I should like to clear 
up any doubt that may exist as to 
the aim and purpose of the safety 
work. In the first place organized 
safety has been the gradual evolution in which 
varied methods have been tried in the effort 
to find the most effective means of reducing the 
ever increasing number of fatalities and in- 
juries. Safety rallies of employes have been 
held in a large number of the plants and in- 
spections have been made by safety committees 
and regularly appointed safety inspectors and 
large expenditures have been incurred in car- 
rying out the recommendations which have been 
made along this line. 

There are many links in the safety chain 
reaching down from the executives to the lowest 
shop laborer, but it is believed that there is no 
more important link necessary to the success 
of this movement than the active and intelligent 
cooperation of the foremen in the immediate 
charge of the men; he directs their work, knows 
their habits and is able to call them by name. 
It is he who is the indispensable factor neces- 
sary to the success of this work. 

It is recognized that the foreman is primarily 
concerned with output and therefore does not 
have the time to specialize in a study of this im- 
portant question nor keep actively informed on 
the rapid developments which are being made 
in the investigation of causes and the applica- 
tion of remedies for prevention of industrial ac- 
cidents. 














Prometing Right Attitude 

It is a recognized drawback to the success of 
safety work that some of the men entertain 
doubt and in some eases suspicion as to the mo- 
tives and sincerity of the employer in promot- 
ing this work. This can only be dispelled by 
those in immediate authority with whom the 
men are in daily contact and therefore the at- 
titude of the foreman will in most cases be in- 
terpreted as representing the attitude of the 
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higher officials. And unless the foreman is 
earnestly interested in advancing this work it 
is likely that the employer will be under the 
suspicion of insincerity and to this extent the 
work will be handicapped. 

Analysis of Industrial Accidents 

Organized safety divides itself into three 
main divisions between each of which there 
must be co-ordinate effort and the fullest co- 
operation. I refer to the management, the fore- 
man and the rank and file of men. Without 
complete co-operation between each of these di- 
visions, success along safety lines will be diffi- 
cult. 

The analysis of industrial accidents shows 
that they are -generally classified under two 
headings, first, those which are preventable, 
second, those of a non-preventable character 
and the investigation of accidents has shown 
that many which in former years were included 
in the latter class are now known to be prevent- 
able. A careful estimate shows that of the total 
number of industrial accidents, one-third may 
be prevented by the application and proper use 
of mechanical safety guards, such as covering 
of gears, hooding of emery wheels, removal of 
projecting set screws, providing railings around 
floor belt drives and protecting revolving parts 
of machinery, also in providing sufficient work- 
ing room around machines in order to insure 
the safety of the operator. 

The largest proportion of accidents, estimated 
to be about 40 per cent however, are due to dan- 
gerous practices on the part of the employe, 
disregard of rules and improper methods of 
work for which the remedy lies largely in the 
exercise of caution and care, especially in su- 
pervision ; in other words, when all the exposed 
gears have been covered and the last projecting 
set screw removed, there will still remain un- 
corrected over 60 per cent of the industrial ac- 
cidents which must be fought largely through 
the supervision and vigilance of the foreman 
and by the employment of various measures of 
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an educational character which will develop the 
habits of caution in the men themselves. It will, 
therefore, be seen that about 30 per cent of the 
accidents are recognized as unpreventable due 
to causes and conditions which may be regarded 
as inevitable to the work. 


The “Minor (?) Accident” 

There are certain accidents which are com- 
mon to each industry and are of daily occur- 
rence, the conditions and circumstances of 
which are fully understood, but all other acci- 
dents aside from these, particularly where the 
cause is of an unusual character should be made 
the subject of personal investigation by each 
foreman, and it should be understood that any 
accidents however slight should receive the 
same careful consideration as those of a more 
serious nature. There is a tendency to disre- 
gard so-called minor accidents and herein lies 
one of the great difficulties in advancing this 
work. The minor accident, its cause and cir- 
cumstances, is disregarded and accorded little 
consideration and when we analyze the causes 
of industrial injuries it is found that almost 
every serious accident is but the minor accident 
in a slightly altered form. Every minor one 
has in it the essentials of a serious accident and 
lacks only some contributory detail to make it 
either serious or fatal. 

The investigation of minor accidents will fre- 
quently indicate some condition or practice 
which should be safe-guarded in order to pre- 
vent more serious ones in the future. In fact 
the safety movement is mainly directed to cor- 
recting the causes of so-called trivial accidents 
as it is recognized that if these can be controlled 
the serious accidents will largely take care of 
themselves. It is the man who carelessly places 
a hammer or sledge on a bench where it may 
fall on himself or a fellow employe, who per- 
sistently uses a hammer or chisel with a burred 
head, or who carelessly piles material where it 
may fall and injure himself or others; men of 
this type must be reached and trained in habits 
of caution in order to make the Safety First 
movement a success. 


Working Out Plan of Co-operation 


Co-operation is a word commonly used but sel- 
dom defined. The important question for con- 
sideration is how best may shop-foremen co- 
operate in advancing this safety work. It is 
believed that co-operation may be worked out 


in various ways, first, by having the foreman 
carefully investigate all accidents, especially 
where the cause and circumstances have not 
been definitely developed; second, by a discus- 
sion of means and methods as to the preven- 
tion of these accidents, particularly those causes 
of an unusual character, in foremen’s meetings 
at each plant; third, by warning men indulging 
in dangerous practices or improper methods of 
work even where there may be no resultant in- 
jury, and perhaps the most important by per- 
sonal appeal to the men in the daily round, by 
impressing them with the importance of ob- 
serving caution and care in connection with 
their work and in making proper use of guards 
and other devices which may be installed for 
their protection. 

There is one class of industrial accidents in 
which the injuries are comparatively numer- 
ous for which there is no remedy except through 
supervision by the foreman or assistant fore- 
man. I refer to accidents to laborers who are 
injured when handling or lifting material or in 
trucking material through the various depart- 
ments. Some men engaged in this work are 
not competent to determine what constitutes a 
dangerous condition or practice; many of these 
men are of foreign birth and of low average 
intelligence, whose safety depends almost en- 
tirely on those who direct their activities. 
These accidents generally result in back strains, 
wrenches, cuts on hands or fingers or a bruised 
foot and are the result in some cases of the 
failure to detail a sufficient number of men for 
handling this material or to the men failing to 
lift and let go in unison. In trucking material, 
the trucks are either overloaded or improperly 
loaded so that the material will slue and fall off 
injuring a leg or foot. While it would be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for the foreman to per- 
sonally supervise all these operations, vet this 
supervision must be left largely to those who 
are in immediate charge of the laborers and 
these men should, if possible, be held in some 
accountability for injuries to men working un- 
der their direction. Finally, it should be added 
that the attitude of the foreman toward the 
safety work will inevitably become the attitude 
of the men; if the foreman approaches the ques- 
tion with a realization of its importance and 
with the determination to reduce the number 
of accidents in his shop, the men in their work 
and practices will undoubtedly reflect this at- 
titude of the foreman. 


CZ amas SS 





The Manufacture of Floral Cachous 


by W. A. Poucher, Ph. C. 


Courtesy of The Chemist and Druggist, London 





OUTH pellets, in their present form, 
are said to have originated in Italy. 
In the works of Theophrastus and 
Dioscorides there is no reference to 
the use by the ancients of aromatic 

substances for perfuming the breath. It is well 
known, however, that the former wrote a minor 
work, ‘*Coneerning Odours,’’ in which he gave 

a short aceount of the perfuming of wines. 
From this it is evident that the flavoring value 

of plants and their by-products was known, but 

probably not appreciated to such a great extent 
in this direction. 

One of the earliest references to the perfum- 
ing of the breath occurs in an amusing book, 
entitled ‘‘The Toilet of Flora,’’? published in 
1775 by John Murray and W. Nicoll. ‘‘To 
sweeten the breath,’’ says Flora, ‘‘at night go- 
ing to bed, chew. about the quantity of a small 
nut of fine myrrh,’’ or ‘‘chew every night and 
morning a clove, a piece of Florentine orris 
root about the size of a small bean, or the same 
quantity of burnt alum.’’ From her recipe, No. 
236, there was evidently some attempt at a 
cachou—as follows: 

To sweeten the breath, roll up a little ball of 
gum tragacanth, scent it with some odoriferous 
essence or oil, and hold it. in the mouth; a little 
musk may be added to the ball while rolling up, 
where that perfume is not disagreeable. 

At a later date ‘‘Cachoux aromatises’’ became 
very popular, and were in great demand by 
heavy smokers. In nearly all cases they were 
made with a liquorice base combined with 
spices, musk and ambergris. Typical formulas 
will be found in ‘‘Pharmaceutical Formulas,’’ 
9th edition (1919), p. 501. Modifications of these 
have appeared from time to time, the following 
having been published in an American paper a 
few vears ago: 











Peppermint oil 
Lemon oil 

Neroli oil 

Cinnamon oil 

Cloves, in powder 
Vanilla, in powder 
Orris root, in powder 
Powdered sugar 
Extract of liquorice 
Mucilage of acacia 


Such cachous were made by mixing the in- 
gredients, massing, rolling flat and then cutting 
into suitable shapes. They were often rolled 
out and rounded like pills, being subsequently 


120 grams 
120 grams 
360 grams 


silvered or gilded. Today these have not any 
extensive sale compared with the modern 
vachou, which is made either as a lozenge or a 
tablet. The former possesses the great advan- 
tage over the latter of being tough and. less 
liable to disintegration. It retains the perfume 
and flavor to the last thin wafer. 
Lozenge-Made Cachous 

Many of the formulas published in modern 
text-books are based on the suggestions of 
Mann. In ‘‘Die Moderne Parfumerie,’’ p. 226, 
he gives the following as a working basis for 
mundpillen (cachoux) : 

Acacia gum, powdered grams 

Sugar grams 

Tartaric acid grams 

Salicylic acid grams 

Musk 

Rose oil (otto) 

Vetivert oil 

Civet in | 

Spirit 

After massing with water and drying, this 
produces an extremely hard cachou, and owing 
to the price of good-quality acacia, the cost of 
the finished product works out rather high. The 
following are the requirements of a really good 
floral eachou: 

(1) A smooth touch to the tongue. 

(2) A toughness sufficient to make rapid dis- 
integration djfficult. 

(3) A delicate and attractive color. 

(4) A persistent flavor approximating to the 
fragrance of the natural flower. 

In order that these characters shall be evi- 
dent in the finished product, the following points 
require to be carefully noted. Roughness on 
the surface of a cachou is generally caused by 
a too coarse sugar powder. The finest icing 
obtainable only should be used, and this is pro- 
duced by repeated grinding and sifting through 
a fine mesh in a machine especially designed for 
that purpose. The sugar should all pass 
through a 160 sifter. The sugar base may be 
improved, and at the same time slightly cheap- 
ened, by the addition of 10 per cent of starch. 
Toughness is imparted by the use of tragacanth. 
Acacia alone is very hard and inclined to be 
brittle. By using a quarter the weight of trag- 
acanth the necessary quantity of acacia is re- 
duced toa minimum. About 4 per cent of acacia 
and 1 per cent of tragacanth is a reasonable 
medium. A solution of glucose, 1 in 2, is used 
to form the mass, and generally 10 to 15 per 
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cent will be found sufficient. The formula for 
the cachou-base will now read: 


Finest icing sugar (160 mesh) 

Starch 

Acacia, in powder 

Tragacanth, in powder 

Glucose solution (50 per cent) Ss. 


The color of the product will naturally be as 
near as possible to that of the natural flower, 
and several delicate shades are manufactured 
which are especially prepared for use in food- 
stuffs. The exact tint required is a matter of 
personal taste. 

The best procedure is to make a standard 
strength solution, say 2 per cent, and, after hav- 
ing found by experiment the quantity of basic 
color required, shade or ‘‘top’’ it with another. 
For instance, when coloring rose cachous many 
operators prefer a yellowish-pink tint, which, 
in their opinion, is a nearer imitation of the 
color of a certain type of rose. Carmoisine 
would be used as the basic color, and the shad- 
ing could be conveniently accomplished with 
tartrazine. 

The last character is generally the most im- 
portant one, and frequently the selling feature 
of the product. Many of the popular flavors 
have a basis of vanilla, cinnamon and cloves, 
rounded off with rose, patchouli, musk, ete. 
Synthetic aromatic chemicals and natural iso- 
lates, when employed, should be used with much 
discretion, since they have generally a coarser 
flavor. They are best employed in small quan- 
tities to modify the flavors of other essential 
oils, 

A Popular Type of Cachou 

An example of a popular type of cachou flavor 
is appended; it will offer endless possibilities 
for slight modification to the experimenter: 

Vanillin gram 

Coumarin grams 

Benzaldehyde 
Nutmeg oil 
Rose otto 

Cinnamon oil (bark)... 

Cassia oil 

Clove oil 

Lavender oil 

Patchouli oil 


Musk tincture 
Vanilla essence 


Dissolve the solids in the mixed liquids with- 
out the direct application of heat, and mature 
for at least one month before use. Employ 
1/10 per cent te '4 per cent according to taste. 

Having now obtained all the data to proceed, 
it only remains to describe briefly the methods 
of manufacture. Icing sugar easily becomes 
damp unless very carefully stored. Should it 
become caked into lumps, coarse and then fine 
sifting is necessary. Providing it is purchased 
of the requisite fineness, the dry, raw material 
need not be put through a sifting machine. It 
is generally desirable to put it through a sieve 
of about 20 mesh when introducing it into the 
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machine or mortar; this ensures the absence of 
small Jumps, which become particularly evident 
after the base has been colored. The other 
solids are passed through the same sieve, the 
flavor and color added, and finally the excipient. 
The mass is allowed to rotate in the machine, 
or is worked in the mortar, until a_ plastic 
substance is obtained. This is then rolled out 
by hand with a roller and board, or for large 
operations by machine, sufficient potato starch 
being employed to prevent the paste adhering 
to the board. When the correct thickness has 
been obtained, it is cut up into different shapes 
and placed on trays to dry (without artificial 
heating). The cachous are subsequently brushed 
to remove excess of farina and packed. 
Tablet-Made Cachous 

The details already given for perfume and 
color also apply to the manufacture of tablets, 
but the cachou base and process of necessity 
differ. The basis of the eachou is again icing 
sugar in fine powder, to which is added varying 
proportions of lactose. This is employed be- 
cause it is an excellent absorbent for essential 
oils, and when large quantities are used for 
flavoring it prevents the tablets spotting and 
hecoming soft after compression. Powdered 
acacia is generally used to give the necessary 
binding, and this is sometimes supplemented by 
the addition of tragacanth. A generally useful 
base can be made from these ingredients as fol- 
lows: 


Icing sugar 
Lactose 


900 grams 
100 grams 
Acacia 20 grams 
Tragacanth re PORE we er roe 10 grams 
eee Crt q.s. 


The two gums may be varied according to 
whether the finished tablet is required to be 
harder or tougher. The manufacturing process 
is carried out by mixing together the powders 
and adding the necessary quantity of colors in 
solution. These are placed in a mixing pan, and 
sufficient svrup is added so that the finished 
mass makes a fairly stiff paste. This is then 
passed through a 12-mesh sieve and evenly dis- 
tributed in thin layers over shallow. trays. 
These are placed in tiers in a drying cupboard 
kept at a temperature of about 120° F. When 
the moisture has evaporated, the trays are re- 
moved and the granules again passed through 
a sieve of smaller mesh, say 16 or 20. From 
1 to 5 per cent of tale is now mixed in with the 
granules; this acts as a lubricant, vielding a 
smoother flow on the machine. The perfume 
is evenly distributed and the whole transferred, 
a few pounds at a time, to the hopper of the 
machine. For economical production a twenty 
four punch rotary tablet machine of the Colton 
or Wilkinson type is emploved, and the punches 
and dies adjusted to vield a tablet weighing 4 
or 5 grains. 
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code and manual of cleanliness, sanitation and 
hygiene for the manufacture and handling of 
candy. Such a manual will contain suggested 
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standards and methods for the guidance of super- 
intendents in maintaining proper factory condi- 
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Good Housekeeping Pays in Our Plant 


An interview with a leading manufacturing confectioner in which he 
discusses the rise of a member of the firm from working foreman of 
one department 


PPEARANCES speak louder than 

words when it comes to questions of 
sanitation and cleanliness. <A fore- 
man’s ability can be judged by the 
appearance of his room, for—after 
all is said and done—the ultimate responsibility 
for keeping things in good order—for sanitary 
conditions and cleanliness, is up to the fore- 
man. 

Any successful candy manufacturer knows 
that he can get the best results from his batches 
only when everything about the department is 
in good condition. Good candy of uniform 
quality cannot be made in utensils that have 
not been thoroughly scoured or sterilized. Un- 
less machines, such as moguls, enrobers, cut- 
ters, wrappers, ete., are kept in good condition 
at all times, candy of the right texture and ap- 
pearance cannot be turned out. Furthermore, 
the experienced foreman knows that a clean, 
well-ordered department is reflected in the ap- 
pearance and in the work of operatives. Oper- 
ators working in a disorderly department, 
where the housekeeping is neglected, will soon 
become slovenly not only in appearance but in 
methods of their work. Workers unconsciously 
sink to the level of their environment unless 
they become disgusted and quit. 





be 





There is a saying that ‘‘ Nothing succeeds like 
success.’’ In the same way, there is nothing 
so clean and wholesome as neatness, cleanliness, 
and sanitary methods. There is no half-way 
house on the read to sanitation. No makeshifts 
or substitutes exist. To stop half-way is to in- 
vite defeat. 

The sanitary condition of plant depends 
largely upon the attitude of the foremen and 
workers. No manager or proprietor can secure 
and maintain in his plant the sanitary condi- 
tions which he wants unless he has the full co- 
operation of the men in charge of the different 
departments. If a department head does not 
keep in step he must be discarded along with 
other useless obstacles. 

Since so much of the responsibility rests on 
the shoulders of the foreman, he will for his 
own interests see that his department is kept 
in good order and that the workers maintain 
sanitary conditions throughout. He will take 
pride in the appearance of his room and real- 
ize that no man is entitled to promotion, nor 
likely to secure a better job in another plant, un- 
less he measures up 100 per cent to that most 
vital requirement of the modern successful 
‘andy plant—cleanliness, sanitation, and good 
housekeeping in every part of the plant. 
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We have associated with us an executive who 
is now drawing a large salary besides a share 
in the dividends. He attributes much of his 
succes sto his insistence upon clean working 
conditions in the departments over which he is 
responsible. He admits that it has been almost 
a fetish with him but claims that this cleanliness 
hobby has always been the biggest single factor 
in maintaining a profitable production depart- 
ment. It is little wonder that he was promoted 
from one position of responsibility to another 
until he acquired a proprietary interest in the 
business and placed in charge of manufacturing. 
He has made a particular study of this prob- 
lem of obtaining both quality and quantity pro- 
duction and has proven that the former con- 
tributes to the latter, that volume production is 
best obtained where conditions necessary to the 
quality and purity of the product prevail. He 
recommends to foremen who would be success- 
ful that they make a special survey of the con 
ditions in their department and provide them- 
selves with a check list and a working schedule 
showing exactly what must be done each day. 
He also makes the following suggestions: 


General Rules 


(a) Provide a sufficient number of receptacles 
for rubbish and scrap, located at points of con- 
venient access. If the room is a large one, have 
small receptacles near each production center 
or work place, and make it someone’s job to see 
that these receptacles are emptied regularly 
into larger boxes and barrels, so that there will 
be no danger of their running over and their 
contents being spilt on the floor. 


(b) Do not allow rubbish of any nature to 
accumulate anywhere in the room except in the 
proper receptacles. Require operatives to place 
all rubbish and serap in receptacles provided at 
frequent intervals. 

(c) Require that anything dropped on the 
floor be picked up immediately.. If batches or 
lots of candy are spilt, require that these be 
cleaned up promptly before they have time to 
seep into the floors or someone steps on them. 
It is particularly important that this be done 
promptly in passage ways where there is truck- 
ing back and forth 

(d) Provide all receptacles with hinged cov- 
ers and require that covers be kept in place. 

(e) If possible, do not use work rooms for 
storage, and do not allow any equipment, empty 
boxes, or other things to remain in the room 
which is not used frequently. Provide a place 
for everything in the room, and require that 
everything be kept in that place when it is not 
in actual use. 


Remember the two old adages: 
‘*A stitch in time saves nine.’’ 


‘*A place for everything, and everything in 

its place.”’ 
Floors 

Have floors brushed up at frequent intervals 
during the day. In work rooms where condi- 
tions will permit, wash thoroughly at the close 
of each day’s work. Require that floor sweep- 
ings be placed in special receptacles and not 
pushed to one side. 


Walls and Ceilings 


Brush or wipe walls and ceilings down at 
regular intervals. Repaint and refinish when 
needed, not only for sake of cleanliness but in 
order to increase the light. 

Windows 

Keep windows screened. Wash them at fre- 
quent intervals to let in all the light possible. 
Do not allow receptacles or materials to be 
placed on window ledges where they may fall 
out or where they may accumulate dust and 
dirt. 

Machines and Equipment 

Kettles and other cooking equipment sliould 
be sealded out after each batch. Machines 
which are running continuously, such as moguls, 
enrobers, cutters, wrappers, should be given 
constant attention and cleaned as often as is 
necessary to insure their proper operation and 
prevent their becoming gummed or clogged. 
Operators should be trained to keep their ma- 
chines wiped off and clean at all times. If the 
operation of the machine requires the constant 
attention of the worker, it is desirable to pro. 
vide a spare hand whose job it is to look after 
the machine and see that it is kept clean and 
in good condition. Working parts of all ma- 
chines should be cleaned thoroughly at night, so 
that they will be ready to run the next day. 
Keep all machines covered at night and when 
not in operation during the day. 

When installing machines plan their location 
so that they may be easily cleaned. 

Tables, benches, trays, and other equipment 
should be cleaned thoroughly each day after 
use. 

Fach foreman will want to add to the above 
list notations having special application to his 
own department. 

Employees 

Only workers who are naturally and habitu- 
ally neat and tidy should be employed. Those 
who have a tendency to be slovenly and unkempt 
should be eliminated. Require them to observe 
at all times the usual rules of cleanliness, to 
wear washable sanitary outer garments and 
head coverings which will keep hair from fall- 
ing out, to keep their hands and finger nails 
clean, and not to handle candy any more than 
is necessary to the process. Don’t waste time 


(Continued on page 27) 














Food Stuffs "Round the World 


Reports on Foreign Markets for 


Shelled Nuts 


Spanish Almond Crops, 1925 


CCORDING to the American Consul at 

Malaga, favorable reports concerning this 
year’s almond crop continue to the middle 
of June. Some green fruit was beaten 
from the trees by heavy rains during the 
first week of June, but the losses were not extensive, 
and the fruit that remained on the trees was benefited 
by the rain. The crop will be large, local observers say, 
and they believe that in general it will be of very good 
grade. Malaga exporters look for satisfactory market 
conditions, but they say they do not expect to obtain 
as high prices as were received for the 1924 crop. 

















The American Consul at Barcelone states that at the 
beginning of May it was too early to make any pre- 
dictions as to the probable size of the new crop. How- 
ever, at that time the prospects were very favorable, 
except in the two provinces of Murcia and Guadalajara, 
where the trees were very much damaged by late frost. 
This frost also occurred in other provinces, but the last 
reports from agronomic agents stated that the damage 
done was small, that the trees were bearing abundantly, 
and that prospects were, in general, good. This is 
especially true in the province of Tarragona, an im- 
portant producing region, and in the province of the 
Balearic Islands and Gerona. 

The Consul at Velancia reports that the new crop 
was coming along slowly at the first of May, the only 
thing worthy of mention being the fact that the almond 
trees have been invaded by caterpillars, which cause 
the falling of the leaves and nuts. The trees are bear- 
ing an abundant quantity of almonds, and, although 
some loss is to be expected on account of the plague 
above mentioned, an excellent crop as far as quantity 
is concerned may be anticipated in the opinion of the 
trade. The Alicanti district crop is also reported as 
doing well and a yield of norma! quality and quantity 
is expected. 

United States Trade in Walnuts 

United States consumption of walnuts amounted to 
93,129,976 pounds in 1924, the highest figures of record 
excepting only the peak year of 1922, when 102,033,- 
741 pounds were consumed. Percentage of total avail- 
able supplies imported from foreign sources and grown 
in the United States, respectively, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Percentage 

foreign Percentage 

walnuts domestic 
Year imported production* 
ae sebes Kb ak 54 46 
. ; _ 24.4 75.8 
0 ee 35.9 64.1 
are tex 43 57 
. is Glas tiaras 54.5 45.5 
SS wine 43.68 56.32 
a +, : o« 42 58 
a nt Gta kG ' : 47 53 


*California only. 


These figures were obtained by first combining do- 
mestic production statistics for the state of California 
(which is said to represent more than 95 per cent of 
our total production), prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture, with official import figures taken from 
the records of the Department of Commerce, then 
working out the above percentages of these yearly 
totals. No account was taken in these calculations of 
either United States walnut exports, which are not 
separately classified in official statistics, or of domestic 
walnut production outside the state of California. It 
is assumed that these two factors will roughly offset 
each other and the above percentages are hence believed 
to be substantially correct. 

During the post-war period 1918 to 1924, inclusive, 
California production averaged 47,180,241 pounds, 
while imports of foreign walnuts during the same 
period averaged 36,004,501 pounds. 


France 

The principal sources of foreign walnuts imported 
by the United States are France, Italy, China, and 
Spain. France alone contributes more than 50 per cent 
of the total receiyed from abroad, and the largest part 
of these French shipments are cleared through the port 
of Bordeaux, where the French cleaning and packing 
industry is conceritrated. 

Accurate production statistics for foreign countries 
are notoriously difficult to obtain, and comparisons are 
generally based on relative size of exports. The table 
on opposite page shows in detail the quantities shipped 
to the United States, by countries of origin. 


Italian Almond Crops, 1925 

The Italian almond crop suffered the heaviest dam- 
age in the Mediterranean basin from the severe late 
frosts of last spring. Since the 1924 crop for all Italy 
was also under the average outturn, stocks are almost 
completely exhausted before the new crop appears on 
the market. As a consequence, Sicilian almonds estab- 
lished record high price levels in 1924, according to the 
American Consul at Catania in a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce. The consul includes with his 
report a schedule of 1923 and 1924 prices, f. 0. b. 
Catania per 100 kilos, recorded by a conservative 
shipper at Catania: 


1923 1924 

lire lire 
January 805 930 
February 805 960 
March 810 1,000 
April 810 1,000 
May 810 1,080 
June 805 1,140 
July 805 1,165 
August 805 1,245 
September 765 1,250 
October 765 1,455 
November . 765 1,705 
December 800 1,725 
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Prices also advanced sharply in the Bari district un- 
der similar conditions but, states Agricultural Com- 
missioner E. A. Foley, absence of foreign demand ef- 
fected a check, and later reports on condition of the 
fruit (in April) made it appear that previous estimates 
of damage had been somewhat exaggerated. The tenor 
of reports from producers received by Mr. Foley indi- 
cated a Sicilian crop just below average. 

\ cable from Trade Commissioner John H. Hynes 
at Rome, Italy, dated July 24, 1925, confirms Mr. 
loley’s forecast as to the Bari district with a statement 
that local estimates now point to a crop of from 100,- 
000 to 130,000 bales. 1922 production for this district 
was 40,000 bales. (1 bale equals 220 pounds. ) 
CANDY MER—14 

The French 1925 walnut crop is expected by the 
trade to be of normal size, and is generally reported as 
in excellent condition. Average production is  esti- 
mated at 800,000 bags of 50 kilos each, or about &8,- 
000,000 pounds. The harvest normally begins about 
the middle of September and continues through Oc- 
tober. 

Italy 

Reports to the Department of Commerce based upon 
local trade advices indicate a 1925 Italian walnut crop 
of normal size and quality. Most of the Italian wal- 
nuts were produced in the three provinces of Puglia, 
Campania, and Basilicata, which are adjacent to Naples, 
the main port of exportation. Exports from Naples 
to the United States accounted for about 98 per cent 
of Italy’s total walnut shipments to the United States 
in 1924. 

An interesting feature of Italy’s recent shipments is 
the increasing re-exports of Rumanian walnuts through 
the Italian port of Trieste. There have been many com- 
plaints lately by American importers that both French 
and Italian packers are mixing the cheaper Rumanian 
product with their domestic nuts for export. 

Rumania 

American Trade Commissioner John H. Hynes, sta- 
tioned at Rome, Italy, cabled the Department of Com- 
merce on July 24 that the Rumanian 1925 walnut 
crop was expected by the trade to equal or even ex- 
ceed the 1924 yield of over 7,000 short tons. 
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China 

Tientsin is the main exporting port for Chinese wal- 
nuts, with important quantities also clearing through 
Hankow. Production centers in the provinces of 
Chihli, Shansi, Honan, and Shantung. Less than 2 
per cent of the walnuts received at Tientsin are con 
sumed locally, the balance all entering into international 
trade. 

A normal 1925 crop is anticipated by local observers 
although there is some question as to how seriously mil- 
itary disturbances may affect the movement of the crop 
from the interior to the seaboard. 


Imports of Cashew Nuts from Brazil 
In his 1924 annual review of commerce and indus- 
tries in the Bahia district of [razil, Consul Homer 
Brett reports exports of Cashew nuts from Bahia to 
the United States as follows: 


1923 1924 
Pourds 8,790 5,280 
Value (Milreis) 2,480 1,062 


Babassu Nuts—Brazil 
Official Brazilian statistics forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by Commercial Attache W. L. 
Schurz at Rio de Janeiro show production of DBabassu 
nuts to be as follows: 


1°24 
Kilos 35.000,000 
Value in Milreis 22,750,008 


Turkish Filberts 
In a series of monthly reports to the Department of 
Commerce, American Trade Commissioner Julian E 


Gillespie at Constantinople presents the following data 
on Turkish filberts : 
Feb. 16 


Stock on hand in the Black 
Sea District (sacks)* 24,000 10,000 8,000 


March 18 April 11 


*One sack shelled filberts equals approximately 110 pounds. 
Constantinople quotations for shipments to foreign ports: 


Jan. Feb. March April May 

shil'gs shil’'gs shil’gs_ shil’gs shil’gs 

et © percwt percwt percwt percwt per cwt 
United Kingdom 185 180 165 145 142 
New York 187 182 167 147 144 


Trade Commissioner Gillespie further states that re- 
ports from the interior say that the new crop prospects 
are very good. The trees are heavily fruited and the 
quality up to standard, it being generally forecasted 
the 1925 crop will amount to about 200,000 sacks of 
shelled nuts, or about 22,000,000 pounds. 


Walnuts—United States Imports from Chief Foreign Sources 





Exporting 

Countries Type 1913 1918 
France Shelled .. 9,707,520 5,694,854 
Unshelled 10,671,774 857,240 
Total . 20,379,294 6,552,094 
Italy Shelled 7,826 55,121 
Unshelled 3,307,657 854,075 
Total 3,315,483 909,196 
Spain Shelled 203,260 2,075,477 
Unshelled 112,683 455,787 
Total 321,943 2,484,264 
China Shelled 28,279 1,443,282 
Unshelled 1,249,799 447,961 
Total 1,278,078 1,891,243 
Others Shelled 418,243 435,677 
Unshelled 949,400 738,940 
ME séusses 1,367,643 1,174,618 
Shelled 10,371,128 9,707,401 
Total Unshelled 16 231,313 3,304,003 
IT Pd ia ee ie ee Ske eae ae hin eae 26,662,441 13,011,404 








1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
4.749.121 10,256,828 11,416,334 11,902,286 14,724,381 15,000,893 
3.770.171 4,461,392 7,601,841 8.586.711 4,560,734 8,239,297 
8,519,292 14,718,220 19,018,175 20,488,997 19,285,115 23,240,120 

275 450 46.928 243.812 204,315 415,386 
6,360,158 5,410,943 12,643,486 9,283,534 11,061,070 10,283,584 

6,360,433 5,411,393 12,690,414 9,537,346 11,365,385 10,698,970 
2,352,297 845,672 319,627 373,500 635,414 762,152 
704'563 369,486 87,072 34,302 65,307 20,542 
3,056,860 1,215,156 406,699 407,802 700,721 782,694 
2,529,261 3.978.033 907,584 2,392,729 1,430,432 1,924,096 
4'550,931 2.723.398 5,736,838 5.965.833 1.551.443 4,299,399 
7,080,192 6,701,431 6,644,442 8,358,612 2,981,875 6,223,495 

623.945 737,042 «640,127 ‘1,291,191 1,151,298 1,095,131 
5,849,255 3,107,588 7,344,861 7.951.793 1,070,051 2.257.880 
6,479,200 3,844,630 7,984,988 9,242,984 2,221,349 3,353,011 
10,260,899 15,813,025 13,330,600 16,208,518 18,245,240 19,197,658 
21'235.076 16,072,807 33,414,118 31,827,223 18.308.605 25,100,632 
"31,495,977 31,820,832 46,744,718 48,035,741 36,564,445 44,298,290 
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Peanut Acreage, Dutch East Indies 
According to trade advices received by Consul 
Charles L. Hoover at Batavia there has been an in- 
crease in acreage planted to peanuts in the Dutch East 
Indies, as follows: 


1923 1924 
Acreage harvested. : 457,683 475,356 
Acreage unharvested....... 120,012 157,932 
Total peanut acreage.... 577,695 633, 188 


India is the largest buyer of Dutch East Indian pea- 
nuts. The United Kingdom, Germany, and Holland 
also take important quantities. The United States, im- 
ported 1,972,000 pounds of shelled peanuts from this 
source in 1924, as compared with 2,268,000 pounds in 
1923. 


Peanut Trade and Production in the Tientsin, 
China, District for 1924 


American Vice Consul Granville Woodard, in his 
annual review of peanut trade and production in the 
Tientsin consular district, states that the 1924 crop was 
somewhat less than that for 1923 but that the nuts were 
of standard quality. The Chinese civil war with the 
disruption of transportation and the reluctance of in- 
terior dealers to assume the risks incident to moving 
cargo, delayed the season considerably and tended to- 
wards the maintenance of a price level somewhat higher 
than that prevailing in 1923. No significant increase 
in acreage planted to peanuts in China can be reported. 

The present outlook for the 1925 crop according to 
trade information is favorable. Quotations at Tientsin 
for c. i. f. shipments to United States Pacific Coast 
ports were on June 8, 1925, around $5.50 per 100 
pounds (U. S. currency). This report contains the 
following tables: 

Chinese exports of peanuts by ports for 1922 

and 1923, 

Estimated production ......... in provinces 

of Chihli and Honan for 1924. 

Arrivals of peanuts in Tientsin during 1923 

and 1924. 

Exports from Tientsin for 1923 and 1924. 
Exports from Chiwangtao for 1923 and 1924.* 
Destination of peanuts shipped from Tientsin 

during 1923 and 1924. 

Tientsin prices by months, 1923, 1924, and 
1925. 

Freight rates (conference) on Chinese pea- 
nuts to the United States. 


Vice Consul Woodard states that as a result of mil- 
itary disturbances less peanuts are being shipped 
through Tientsin this year and important quantities are 
being diverted for export through the port of Chin- 
wangtao. 


This report is held in the files of the Foodstuffs Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., and may be consulted by those in- 
terested by applying for File No. 176542. 

Imports of Confectionery—China 

The Department of Commerce has received a report 
trom the American Consul at Hankow, China, giving 
Chinese import statistics for confectionery as follows: 


1923 1924 
Founds oe . 4,713,600 6,178,267 
Gold Dollars . 300,021 393,707 


August, 1925 





The Confectionery Market of Mexico 


The Foodstuffs Division has received a report from 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Warren Ullrich, Mex- 
ico City, on the confectionery industry and the general 
situation. The tenor of the report, briefly, is that 
Mexican consumption of candy has been increasing, but 
that the demand for confectionery imported from 
America has diminished, due principally to strong do- 
mestic competition and high import duties. 

American chewing gum, however, has rapidly gained 
in favor and in quantities imported, since it does not 
meet the strong competitive features experienced by 
other lines of confectionery. 

American firms desiring to consult the full report 
may secure a copy by applying to the Foodstuffs Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., for File No. 29182. 





Test Case for Artificially Colored Flavors 


To the Members of the National Manufacturers of 

Soda Water Flavors: 

Gentlemen—Our general counsel has received the 
following report from Edwin J. Gross, Esq., attorney 
in charge of the case brought against the Day-Bergwall 
Co. of Milwaukee, for selling a flavoring compound 
artificially colored. This is the test case in which all 
of our members are interested : 

“The agitation in Wisconsin against the sale of 
flavoring compounds artificially colored, came to a 
head last spring,, when the Dairy and Food Commis- 
sioner determined upon making arrests for the sale 
of that article. Before this program was carried out, 
counsel for the extract manufacturers requested the 
Dairy and Food-Commissioner to withhold his order 
for arrests until a test case could determine, for all 
time, the rights of the manufacturer. This was agreed 
to, and Day-Bergwall Co. of Milwaukee was arrested 
for the sale of Van-Cu-Co, a compound of vanillin, 
coumarin and caramel, made up and labeled for the 
test case. ‘ 

The case came on for trial before the Hon. E. T. 
Fairchild, Judge of the Circuit Court of Milwaukee 
County, last September. After having had the matter 
under advisement since then, the judge, within the week, 
handed down his decision. He found in substance, 
that while the article in question was colored in imita- 
tion of vanilla, he was of the opinion (although there 
was doubt in his mind) that the statute in question 1s 
unconstitutional. Being, therefore, unable to satisfy 
himself of that fact beyond all doubt, he suggested 
that the points of law be certified to the Supreme Court 
for determination. All parties finaly agreed to have 
the entire matter go to the Supreme Court in such 
manner that all questions of law and fact could be set- 
tled in this test case. The matter will not be heard 
by the Supreme Court until next fall. 

Until a final decision is handed down by the Su- 
preme Court, manufacturers, jobbers and retailers are 
at liberty to sell compound, artificially colored, without 
molestation, provided it is sold for what it really is.” 

The Day-Bergwall Co. kindly consented to sponsor 
this case so that the law might be tested by a ruling of 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 

Thomas J. Hickey, Secretary, 
National Manufacturers of Soda Water Flavors. 
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Believe in Signs? 








THE EASIEST WAY 
KEEP THINGS PICKED UP 


It takes less time to put things back where they 
belong—it takes less time to pick up rubbish as it 
accumulates than to let things lie around and wait 
until the end of the day to pick them up. 

Put everything back in its place as soon as you 
are through using it. Place all rubbish, waste and 
scrap in proper receptacles immediately. Keep 
the department, and your work place in particular, 
neat and clean at all times. Do not allow trays, 
boxes, waste paper, scrap, and other rubbish to 
pile up around you. 














USE RECEPTACLES 


Do not try to hide rubbish or push it away out 
of sight. Receptacles are provided for each kind 
of waste and scrap. Use them. If the receptacle 
is too full, notify the foreman. He will have it 
emptied immediately. 























The Use and Abuse of Factory 
Signs 


ANY a true word is spoken in jest, and 
M the old phrase of the vaudeville comedian 

that ‘‘Nobody believes in ‘signs’ any 
more’’ is no exception to the rule. 

Signs and rules and regulations ean be and 
have been overdone. In the old days, when we 
were in the transition period from the one-man 
shop to the modern factory and were just be- 
ginning to seek more systematic methods, we 
used to pride ourselves on the rules and regu- 
lations issued and posted for the guidance of 
our associates. Signs sprang up everywhere 
until they were almost as numerous as the 
‘*Verboten’’ placards in Germany. 

Finally came a day when we began to realize 
that signs in themselves were ineffective. This 
was about the time that the stage comedians 
took up the joke. We were not long in realiz- 
ing that things which we see every day make 
little impression on us, and, furthermore, that 
half a dozen words or a well turned phrase is 





many times more effective than a long list of 
regulations. 

This is the reason for so few signs in fac- 
tories today. Many firms post only notices 
which are necessary for the instruction and in- 
formation of workers or as danger signals, 
where there is a special risk. Some even ques- 
tion the value of bulletin boards, claiming that 
so much material is posted on them that em- 
ployes fail to read the really important items. 

Tests have shown that both quotations and 
catch phrases are effective if they are not over- 
done and if they are changed frequently. But 
the best practice is to use so few notices and 
bulletins that when one is posted it will make 
an impression. Much depends on the way these 
communications are worded. Phrases which 
sound all right when spoken look different in 
cold type. Simplicity of wording is to be de- 
sired if it can be obtained without sounding 
abrupt or harsh. 

Use bulletins, signs, and notices sparingly. 
Word those which it is necessary to use care- 
fully if you want them to be effective. 








PICK IT UP 


When anything falls on the floor or is spilled, 
pick it up immediately. If a large batch of candy 
or other material is spilled, clean it up immediately. 
If it is too much for you to handle alone, the 
foreman will designate someone to assist you. 

THE FIRST RULE OF THIS PLANT IS 
CLEANLINESS. 

THE SECOND RULE IS WHOLE- 
SOMENESS. 

THE THIRD RULE IS NEATNESS. 


A place is provided for everything, and every- 
thing must be kept in place. 

Do not allow trash or rubbish of any kind to 
accumulate. Pick it up. Keep things in order, 
and observe for yourself habits of personal clean- 
liness in keeping with the standards of this plant. 














KEEP RECEPTACLES COVERED 


Special covers are provided for all receptacles, 
and these are to be kept in place at all times. 
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VII Crystal Work 


Based Mainly on Hot Crystal 


The following trouble chart is the seventh of a series of tabulations 
of typical manufacturing problems in connection with the technical 


handling of various kinds of confectionery and chocolate. 


The charts 


will appear in series and are designed to not only help the production 
men to locate trouble but also for the enlightenment and guidance of 
executives who desire to make a thorough check on the technical prob- 


lems as they arise. 


W ork.’’ 


1.—Crystal very poor—dull, thin and brittle, no 


sparkle. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


Low density of syrup. 

Slow boiling. 

Inferior sugar (poor in sparkle). 
Greasy syrup. 

Too long bringing syrup up to correct 
density. (If you are boiling syrup too 
long because of excessive amount of 
water, or have to add more water to 
arrive at correct density, all this un- 
necessary boiling weakens the sucrose. 
Careful measurement and_ correct 
weight of sugar, quick boiling will 
give a nice sparkling crystal.) 

Using re-used syrup without enough 
sugar added. 

Damp weather. 

(The crystal department should have 
plenty of sunlight.) 


2.—Goods “clinging” together otherwise known as 
“Freezing.” 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


Sides of boiling kettle not clean or free 
from sugar-crystals agitation. 
“Sugary” utensils. 

Too much vibration in the department. 
Rough handling of crystallizing pans 
while goods are being coated. 

Too high density of crystal. 

Dirty pans. 

In the case of cocoanut work it is ad- 
visable to .drain these while 
they still have some warmth in them, 
as cocoanut work has a tendency to 
stick if allowed to cold 
draining. 


goods 


get before 


3.—Cordial centered goods break while crystalliz- 
ing in cold syrup. 


Cordial centers not sanded with pow- 
dered gum arabic before crystallizing. 
See also Trouble Chart on pan work. 


Charts on Caramel Work, Cream 
Work, Gum Work have been published. 


The first chart was on ‘*Chocolate and Chocolate 
Work, Marshmallow, Pan 
Neat month. ‘* Hard Goods.”’ 


4.—Goods take too long to cool or too long to 
take crystal. 


(1) 


(2) 


5.—Crystal 
(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


Packing the filled crystallizing pans 
too high (too many on top of one an- 
other). Twenty high is sufficient if 
over that the volume of heat takes too 
long to cool off. 
Low Baume. 
The higher the 
the goods “coat.” 
“peels” or falls off goods. 

Rough handling. 

Goods allowed to lay around too long 
before crystallizing and have “case 
hardened.” 

Draining pans too soon. 

Forced drying of goods in drying 
room also causes “case hardening.” 
Too much acid in batch or too much 
acid scrap used in batch. 

Too much acid in batch causes a slight 
inversion of the crystal touching the 
surface of the gums, and the slightest 
bump or rough handling will cause the 
crystal to leave the surface of the 
gums. See also “Frost Bites.” 


Baume the quicker 


6.—Goods sweat while crystallizing. 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


Forcing batches of gum boiling too 
quickly. 

(See also trouble 
Work,” July issue.) 
High moisture content in gums. 
Insufficient drying of gums. 

Moisture content of moulding starch 
too high. 

Draining crystallizing pans too soon. 
White spots on finished goods called 
“frost bites.” Sometimes these white 
spots will take a couple of weeks to 
show up and again they may show up 
as soon as the crystal is dry. 
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7.—“Frost Bites” Bruised Gum Drops. 

(1) Rough handling before crystallizing. 
We have as a test pinched and bruised 
a pan of gums and then crystallized 
and dried them, and every one was 
affected by the above complaint. The 
time it takes for the frost bites to show 
up is governed by the severeness of 
the fracture of the gums. 

(2) Insufficient drying of gums in drying 
room. 
Sanding the gums while warm, or if 
gums are too tender during the sand- 
ing some of the sugar crystals will 
penetrate the skin of the gums, and 
during the process of crystailizing the 
hot syrup will soften the gums and the 
grains of sugar will come out of the 
gum and form an air pocket under the 
crystal resulting in a white spot. 

8.—Crystal too heavy or too coarse. 

(1) Beaume too high. 

(2) Leaving goods too long in syrup. 

(3) Damp weather. 

(4) Too heavily sanded, tefore crystal- 
lized. 

(5) Syrup about to “freeze.” See also 


What Are the Most Important 
Trade Evils ? 


FS pertenh Manes from both the buying and selling 
standpoint of trade evils that lead to mis- 
understandings and increase the cost of doing 
business has been completed by Dr. KE. O. 
Klingeman of the University of lowa, who was 
retained for that purpose by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Trade Relations of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association. 

In order of importance, the first five com- 
plaints of the retailers are noted as follows: 
Failure to deliver at appointed time; substitu- 
tions; sale of supposed exclusive article to com- 
petitor; salesman urging retailer to overbuy, 
and disregarding shipping instructions. The 
remedies suggested call for the appointment of 
a committee to get buyers and sellers together, 
for making the seller live up to confirmed or- 
ders, education of the retailer, uniform order 
blanks, ete. 

The complaints of the wholesalers take in re- 
turns, cancellations, failure to anticipate and to 
confirm orders, not seeking salesmen or new 
lines, taking of unearned discounts, demands 
for concessions and unnecessary price cutting. 
Adoption of a code of ethics heads the list of 
proposed remedies, which also seek more co- 
operation between merchandise managers and 
buyers to avoid cancellations and returns, per- 
sonal acquaintance of merchandise managers 
with selling firms, keeping appointments with 
salesmen, and education of the buyer. It is also 


“Goods Cling Together.” 
(6) Agitation. 
9.—Cream work splits or cracks while crystallizing. 
(1) Cream cooked too high. 
(2) “Bob” too large. 
(3) “Bob” too hot. 
(4) Cream overheated while remelting. 
10.—Goods stick in pans. 
(1) Dirty or sugary crystallizing pans. 
11.—Goods refuse to pose! a 
(1) Too much acid in batch. 
(2) Bad cleaning. 
(3) Greasy goods or greasy syrup. 
(4) Stale goods. 
Some gums cannot be crystallized. 
Continental gums have to be sanded 
in a special way before crystallizing. 
12.—Goods come out of pans with flakes of crystal 
on them. 
(1) Improper Boiling. 
(2) Extra hard grained sugar (try a very 
little acetic acid). 
Wire screens can be placed over the 
goods and when taken off will remove 
all flakes and crust with them. 
In hot weather crystal should be 
cooked higher. In winter it should be 
cooked low St. 


suggested that an extra discount might be al- 
lowed buyers. 

The wholesalers suggest that a uniform form 
of contract might be used which would help the 
salesman to more thoroughly sell his product, 
for the salesman must discuss very freely the 
terms of payment, prices and delivery so that 
neither the buyer nor the seller has any chance 
of misunderstanding. 


Good Housekeeping Pays in Our Plant 
(Continued from page 21) 
on ne’er do wells. They are hopeless and never 
become good workers. 
Product 

Keep all candy and raw imaterials, ete., cov- 
ered or in special containers when not in proe 
ess. Starch trays and trucks left outside of 
dry rooms should be covered. The packing 
and storage rooms should have> provision for 
keeping the made up stock well covered and 
free from contamination. 

Cleaning Methods 

Plan vour cleaning methods so that each per- 
son will know just what is expected of him. 
‘*Everybody’s business is nobody’s business.”’ 
Assign definite cleaning tasks to each person 
and hold them responsible for keeping that par- 
ticular portion of the room clean. Where some 
of the cleaning is done by a regular crew of 
cleaners, be sure that workers understand 
where their responsibility for cleanliness and 
sanitation begins and ends. 








Hearst Paper Endorses Candy 


The Following Article, by Prudence Penny, Appeared in 
the New York American, Sunday Edition, May 31st. 


Candy No Longer Regarded As Mere Luxury, Says Expert; It has Become a Real Food 


HE time has long since passed 


66 
when candy is to be regarded 
as a mere luxury. It is a real 
food. Candy is composed of sugar of 


different kinds, chocolate, nuts, fruits, 
flavorings and colorings. Each of 
these has its own particular value as 
appealing to the sense of taste, the 
sense of sight or the need of the body 
for nourishment. 

“Sugar undergoes little change dur- 
ing digestion. As glucose it is carried 
by the blood through the body and 
unites with oxygen breathed in from 
the air, forming carbon-dioxide, gas 
and water, in which form it leaves the 
body. During this change energy is 
produced and used for muscular work. 
Sugar is more rapidly oxidized than 
any other kind of foodstuff and makes 
a very desirable, quick fuel food. 

“The different kinds of sugar used 
in candy are cane, brown sugar, maple 
sugar and the different ‘grindings’ of 
cane sugar, such as powdered, confec- 
tioners’ and others. Molasses, glu- 
cose, corn syrup and honey are all 
used in candies and are all nourishing 
foods. 

“Chocolate is obtained 
beans, cleaned, roasted and_ finely 
ground. It contains much _ nourish- 
ment in a concentrated form, fat, pro- 
tein and carbohydrate being present, 
with very little water. Cocoa is used 
in candies also as part of the fondant 
or in fudges, and is prepared from the 
cocoa beans by the removal of a por- 
tion of the fat, and sugar and flavor- 
ings are also added. 

“Almost all kinds of edible nuts are 
used in candy making. They are ex- 
cellent forms of many 


from cocoa 


energy. In 
candies the digestibility of the nuts is 
increased because they are finely 
chopped or ground. 

“Milk, cream and butter enter into 
the composition of many candies, also 
eggs, so you see there is additional 
nourishment. Fruits, fresh, canned 
and dried, are used in candy making 
and add bulk and flavor. Fresh fruits 
are dipped in fendant, chocolate or 


glace, or boiled down to a thick jelly, 
sugar and gelatine added, and a most 
delicious confection made. Dried 
fruits are also much used, figs, dates, 
raisins and prunes, and we all know 
how nutritious they are. 

“Flavorings of all kinds are used by 
the candy manufacturers, and they 
must be pure, as must also the color- 
ings, to pass the pure food laws of the 
United States Government. 

“Gelatine is used in many forms of 
candies and besides making many de- 
licious ones, it is in itself a good food. 
Gumdrops of all sorts and marshmal- 
low candies are made with gelatine, 
sugar, white of eggs and flavorings. 

“Food is required to furnish energy 
and heat to the body, material for 
growth and repair and for the regula- 
tion of body processes. Heat and 
energy are found in sugar, starch, fat 
and protein. Material for repair and 
growth is furnished by protein foods. 
From the list I have given you of ma- 
terials used in good candy you can see 
that it can supply all of these constitu- 
ents and must be classed as food. 

“Of course, large amounts of candy 
taken in addition to regular meals 
may, and usually does, result in in- 
creased weight. Reasonable amounts 
may well take the place of other des- 
serts, or may be used to furnish energy 
in an emergency, as on a long tramp. 
I think many women bearing excess 
weight will not go on a diet because 
they fear they must give up candy. 
Our up-to-date dietitians say each 
good-sized piece of candy means a 
hundred calories. You must try to 
keep to one thousand calories a day, 
but if you want candy, then eat low 
calory meals to balance. A cup of 
clear soup with no fat, a large salad of 
cabbage, lettuce or other greens count 
almost nothing in caloric value, so 
when you go on a candy orgy just plan 
the rest of the meal in this manner. 

“For people who wish to put on 
weight, candy is one of the best means. 
I went to a French school at one time, 
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and our midday lunch was a delicious, 
crusty roll with a bar of chocolate to 
nibble with it, and we were a husky 
bunch of little tots. Children burn up 
so much energy in their play that they 
can eat quite a bit of pure candy to 
advantage—but always as a part of the 
meal. You will find that most women 
who consider candy not good for chil- 
dren arrive at that conclusion because 
they have allowed it between meals 
and have seen the children refuse their 
other food. Let them give a few pieces 
as a dessert and they will see an im- 
provement in the little ones most 
rapidly. 

“Prudence, Jr., used to get spells of 
inflamed nerves, when she would break 
out in large white patches like hives. 
After trying all sorts of things, | 
finally hit upon giving her an ice cream 
soda, then taking her to a movie and 
putting a box of candy in her lap. She 
is a great candy lover and would eat 
several pieces. Inside of a couple of 
hours the spots would be gone, taking 
away the nervous itching, and the 
child would be normal. The doctor, 
when I told him my ‘findings,’ ex- 
plained that she was exhausted nerv- 
ously and physically, and needed the 
quick fuel food. 

“Candy is used in all sorts of ways 
in my house besides just being eaten 
‘as is’. I dissolve peppermint or win- 
tergreen drops in fruit cocktails and 
it gives them a most delicious flavor. 
I stuff apples, pears and peaches with 
little red cinnamon candies and bake 
them. This gives a lovely color and 
makes a mighty fine syrup for the 
fruit. I frequently use candies— 
chocolate creams or soft fondant—as 
a filling between warm cake layers. A 
box of candy is mighty convenient to 
have on hand to pass around during 
the evening, or place on the card tables 
in small dishes if several friends drop 
in for bridge. 

“A box of candy is always welcome 
as a gift—and don’t you admire the 
man or woman who remembers your 
favorites?” 
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Assigning Salesmen’s Territories 


A Digest of the Recommendations of the Department of Commerce 


by Harry Ward 





NE link in the chain of selling costs—planning 
O of salesmen’s territories—has in many cases been 

a member which weakens the entire structure of 
otherwise efficient and productive sales departments. 
The weakness of this one link is usually due to the lack 
of fair and equitable layout of sales territories. 

Manufacturers and distributors alike have had to 
cope with this problem. The ones who have met it 
successfully have considered the various controlling 
factors, while others have allocated sales territories 
haphazard, casual fashion and given the matter very 
little time or attention, largely owing to the fact that 
they were not familiar with the essential elements. 

In an endeavor to point out the apparent weaknesses 
and the suggestion of ways of strengthening this one 
link the federal government, through the Department 
of Commerce, has made a careful study of the problem 
and the essential features of the analysis it has made 
are herewith presented. 

If it costs from $30 to $50 a day to keep a good 
salesman on the road, it certainly pays the sales man- 
ager to consider most carefully the way to utilize his 
salesmen’s time to the best advantage, irrespective of 
the basis of compensation. 

A salesman waiting for train connections at a rail- 
road junction, or doubling back on his track, stopping 
just before reaching a good town to avoid crossing a 
state line, is not earning money for his company. Yet 
this is what happens when territories are laid out arbi- 
trarily with too great a regard for state lines and too 
little knowledge of railway trunk lines and connections. 
The railroads have been built to serve certain terri- 
tories and a sales manager does well to give this fact 
consideration in planning territories for his salesmen. 

No hard and fast rules can be laid down for delimit- 
ing sales areas. They vary with commodities and with 
the desire of a house to cultivate certain areas inten- 
sively. In general, sales territories should be planned 
with an accurate knowledge of the ability of the sales- 
man or salesmen that are to work them. It is usually 
advantageous to have a salesman live in his territory 
and work it from some dominating city from which he 
is able to travel readily in any direction. A territory 
wherein a man may work back and forth without 
retracing his steps is usually an economical one to 
cover. 

All this seems very simple, yet an examination of a 
number of sales territory plans shows that these funda- 
mental facts are not being given the consideration they 
deserve. 

It is interesting to see how some sales managers 
are solving this problem for their respective houses. 
These men, who have given the problem time and in- 
telligent study and thought, have proceeded with a 


clearly defined purpose to cover the country in an 
organized way, to make exact comparisons with other 
territories, to match as far as possible the opportuni- 
ties with the salesmen’s abilities, and to meet compe- 
tition most effectively. 

In New England we find one house taking Maine, 
New Hampshire, eastern Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island as one territory. This can all be covered easily 
from Boston in a night’s ride on the train. Another adds 
eastern Vermont, all Massachusetts except the extreme 
western part, and Connecticut as far west as New 
Haven. Still another, using larger territories, includes 
that part of New York State bordering New England, 
for the salesman can very readily cross the state lines 
as he works up or down this territory. The whole 
country can be advantageously routed in the same cor- 
responding way. 

The all-important factor which must be kept in the 
foreground at all times in laying out territories is that 
of transportation facilities. The automobile is an im- 
portant factor in tying together towns which have few 
or no railroads. The list of houses using automobiles 
is constantly growing. One house states that by the 
use of an automobile on country routes a man can each 
day visit two to four towns, 50 to 100 miles apart, 
while he could make only one or two towns by train. 

The statement has already been made that many fac- 
tors govern the layout of sales territories. It is inter- 
esting to learn of those which influenced certain sales 
plans. The creation of boundary lines for sales terri- 
tories by a house handling a certain commodity was a 
result of a study of markets, competition and, in many 
cases, of past performances and sales, taking into con- 
sideration the industrial activities, the nature and 
density of the population, bank clearings, and such 
factors. 


That many sales managers follow the path of least 
resistance in laying out sales territories is evident from 
an examination of a number of sales maps. The group- 
ings often indicate that in their judgment the prob:em 
amounts merely to taking a map of the United States, 
drawing red pencil lines around certain states, or groups 
of states, inserting therein the salesman’s name, and 
calling the task completed. Such a plan deserves no 
commendation and cannot be expected to bring paying 
results. 


Every commodity requires a plan peculiarly its own. 
In all cases it is necessary to recognize the determining 
factors and give them proper consideration and weight, 
to keep always in mind the fundamental purpose of the 
plan, and to work down to basic facts. It is only by 


such methods of intensive study and analysis that the 
problems inherent in our complex system of distribu- 
tion can be successfully solved. 











Market Diagnosis 


as a basis for Successful Merchandising 
by R. R. Deupree* 


General Sales Manager, The Proctor & Gamble Co. 





N THE subject of 
upon which | am to talk, [ am not 
going to talk from the standpoint 
of theory. Professor Jordan in his 
talk yesterday, | understand, has 
treated it most ably, calling it marketing. Some 
people try to discriminate between marketing 
and merchandising but they mean the same 
thing to me. 














Selling goods is simply accomplishing a job 
and is no different from digging the proper 
kind of a diteh. Merehandising is just good, 
straight thinking and being familiar with your 
subject and applying common sense to It. 

| have sold goods in every state in the United 
States, in Mexico and in Canada, and the peo 
ple of Alabama are no different from the people 
of Maine in the fundamental principles upon 
which you can approach them. Fundamentally, 
the people of Kentucky in their fundamental de- 
sires are no different from the people of Ohio. 
They may not want the same class of goods, 
wrapped in the same packages but the tactics 
do not change one iota in principles of mar- 
keting and applying the proper methods. In 
merchandising there must be an understanding 
of vour market. 

This morning I received a folder which con- 
tained a talk given by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover before the National Distribution Con- 
gress in Washington on January 14th, and I was 
very much impressed by the second paragraph 
which I will read to vou: 

“Waste due to enormous expenditure of 
effort and money in advertising and sales 
promotion effort, without adequate basic 
information on which to sales pro- 
motion is one of a number of causes that 
contribute to the high cost of distribution.’ 
To launch any project whether it is estab- 

lishing a new business, opening a branch or if 
you are going to market a product, it is that 


base 


basic information—diagnosis—that is impor- 
tant. Proper diagnosis is what you want when 


vou go to your doctor. Your doctor will seldom 
do anything with a patient until he has run 
through certain tests and checks them up. 


* Mr. Deupree gave an address before the Candy Sales Conference 
at Cincinnati last January from which the excerpts appearing In 
this article were taken; the address has never been published in full. 
At this time when Fall campaigns are being launched Mr, Deupree’s 
remarks are especially timely.—Ed. 


merchandising 
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Proper diagnosis or in other words a proper 
survey of what vou are going to do, in my mind, 
is the basis of merehandising. The merchan 
dising of a project is a success or failure be 
fore the project is launched. Ninety-nine per 
cent of the failures in merchandising fail before 
they start because of a lack of a proper survey 
and a proper deduction of that survey. 

Take our own product, Chipso, for an ex- 
ample: About six years ago we realized there 
was a need and a real desire on the part of 
Mrs. Consumer for a flaked soap to do general 
laundry work. We made quite an investigation 
and we felt sure of it. We tried to make some- 
thing that we thought would fit but six vears 
ago we could not do it. 

About four vears ago, we made the product 
called Chipso and put it on the market and tried 
it out. However, it proved to be a dismal fail- 
ure. The preparation of the product was right, 
very satisfactory, it rendered a service in the 
matter of convenience, the package presented 
was attractive but we had failed completely in 
giving the proper quantity. Our package con- 
tained 7 ozs. and sold for 10e while Lux, a com- 
petitive product, prepared from high-grade 
soap, sold 9 ozs. for 10e¢ and we soon realized 
that we were, up against a stone wall. 

Fortunately, raw materials came down and 
instead of a little value, we conceived of the 
idea of the biggest value in flake form, the great- 
est value in soap in the U. S. 
(‘hipso has been most remarkable. 

We really spent two years in preparation. 
We went through the expense of a survey of 
the market to find out what the desire on the 
part of the consumer for such a product was. 
The first time we missed in the link of value but 
the next time we hit in the link of value. 

Another product—Foree—advertised — with 
Sunny Jim met a like fate. This failure was 
due to the lack of value plus the fact that he 
was far ahead of himself in his ability to finance 
and he had also widened his distribution too 
fast. 

If vou are going to merchandise something, 
spend some time and money making your sur- 
vey—getting the facts. If you are going to con- 
duct a business and are trying to get ahead and 
want to put out another article, or if you plan 
another retail or wholesale store, first get your 
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facts of the market that you intend to go in and 
do not make a move until you get those facts. 
The greatest losses are caused ‘‘by shooting 
in the dark’’ Ninety-nine per cent of the sue- 
cesses are the result of hard work and _ the 
proper understanding that to do anything you 
must get your facts. Make an indicative sur- 
vey. Have it made by people who you are con- 
fident will make a good survey and who will 
draw the proper deductions from that survey. 

After having vour survey, deducting the facts 
from the survey, the next step is to see whether 
or not you can make the article at a proper cost. 
There is no sense in trying to compete with 
a better article. Make a different article that 
will give a service. There is no sense in imita 
tion or duplication unless the duplication is 
done at a lower cost or if you can produce some- 
thing better. 

The merchandising of a project is usually 
settled by one or two executives, and it is made 
or doomed through the judgment of those men 
before it leaves the factory. You must have 
the thought and a proper consideration of the 
product and you must be able to produce some 
thing that means service to the public. ‘Women 
pay for service more so than men do. 

If you find that vou can produce something 
of merit at a lower price, more attractive, some 
thing to render a service in some way, then vou 
vo to the distribution end. 

There are enough men who can manage dis- 
tribution well. If it is going to be an advertised 
project, there are enough good men in the ad- 
vertising business who can present a thing if 
they have the advantages. 

Then comes the matter of finding a gate, an 
outlet, or point of least resistance and of con- 
centrating sales effort on that poimt. For in 
stance, during the introduction of the product 
lux, they concentrated their whole talk on the 
idea of washing woolens, at a time when every 
home in the country was knitting a sweater. 
Eutering the home through the washing of wool- 
ens, many other uses could be found for Lux. 


The Company’s Name As a Sales Asset 


Merchandising extends to the company itself 


and means that any man who intends to con- 
tinue in business and have a large business must 
establish a good name. If a man has an organ- 
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ization and is conducting it along lines that are 
fundamentally right, that are sound, that are 
fair, he must try merchandising that company 
name. Outside of advertising goods, there is 
more goods sold on the value of the company 
name than any one argument that can be used. 

A name can stand for so much if properly 
used by the sales force. The fact that he talks 
about the value of his company, the service it 
gives, the products it has that are now selling, 
the reputation it has for honest and fair deal 
ings, the fact that the company is an old com 
pany, that it has stood the test of time for ten 
or fifteen vears, the very fact that it is in busi 
ness and growing each year, sells more goods 
than anything a salesman can use. If you con 
duct your business along the proper lines and 
if you can get that thought into the mind of 
vour dealer, it is establishing a confidence that 
means business and will mean a stabilized busi 
ness in the most distressing times. Merchan 
dise vour company. The Proctor & Gamble Co. 
spends $232,000 per vear to keep its sales force 
acquainted with what the company is doing. 

An industry cannot go ahead if a great part 
of its individual members are handling their 
business in an unprofitable way. An industry 
cannot progress unless that industry is operat 
ing on a sound and sensible basis. An industry 
cannot progress if there are 100 jobbers in it 
when it cannot legitimately support over 40. 

The soap industry had at one time 200 per 
cent over capacity in relation to consumption. 
We cut our production capacities to a point con 
sistent with the present consumption with rea 
sonable leeway for profitable expansion and 
then made a fight for more consumption. An 
accurate diagnosis of the market kept up to date 
is an ever present searchlight which makes it 
possible for us to pick a safe channel and avoid 
the hazards of progressing blindly. 


1926 N. C. A. Convention in Chicago 


The Executive Committee of the N. (. A. 
unanimously decided to hold the next annnal 
convention and exposition in Chicago the week 
beginning May 31, 1926. Detailed arrange 
ments will be considered and announved at a 
later date. In the meantime the committee 
would like to receive suggestions from mem- 
hers, says the N. C. A. Bulletin of July 15th. 
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How to Get a Safe Distribution 


by John L. Ritche* 


Cincinnati Association of Credit Men 





mmm) LR are two phases of the work of 
the credit grantor that are probably 
more up to date than any other phase 
that he has to deal with. Those two 
things cover the subject of exact 
knowledge, and a close consideration of the 
question of integrity. 
Exact Knowledge 

An exhibition of the experience of the large 
manufacturers, large jobbers and chain stores, 
and other mediums of merchandising, show very 
clearly that the success of all its branches in the 
marketing scheme, had to do with exact knowl- 
edge of the problem with which they are contend- 
ing. Chain stores, as you know, devote a great 
deal of time and money to the selection of a 
proper location for that store. They do not go out 
and see whether this particular corner is good 
or bad; they analyze the conditions in the neigh- 
borhood, the amount of trade that is actually 
available for that particular location, and their 
selection is made accordingly. 

The successful person in any line is success 
ful for the reason that they know what they are 
doing, and that they do not guess, and so it Is 
with eredit marketing today, and particularly 
should the question of exact knowledge of con- 
ditions be given consideration when we are en- 
tering into a period such as the present, when 
there are evidences of prosperity not in abun- 
dance, but prosperity in its sound sense all 
around us. 

Every one is spending money, or should be. 
If it is intelligently expended for advertising, 
they are increasing their sales or eredits, and 
they are distributing their production aecord- 
ingly. 

There is a tendency in taking advantage of 
prosperity to lose sight naturally to some ex- 
tent, of the credit side of merchandising. Sales 
and credits should go hand in hand; where it 
does not, the organization as a whole is held 
back. We find in our work at the Credit Men’s 
Association, whenever we have to deal with an 
insolvent concern or a concern that is even 
slightly embarrassed that the secret of its dif- 
ficulty lies, barring actual fraud and that is 
the small percentage, in the lack of knowledge 





*Mr. Ritche gave an address on some phase of the subject of 
Credits at both the first and second Sales Conference at Cincinnati. 
His message has an important significance and interest for Sales 
Managers especially in view of Mr. Ritche’s background of success- 
ful experience in directing export sales and organizing selling plans 
and policies and finally in charge of the work of the Cincinnati 
Credit Men's Association. 
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of the problems that confront that business. 
This is true of the jobber particularls, who has 
not a production problem, but who has to deal 
in tangible assets that are not complicated in 
the main, namely, merchandise, accounts receiv- 
able, cash and good will. 

The factor of credit is the all important thing 
next to sales. Too many credit men today at- 
tempt to get wide distribution and overlook the 
necessity of getting safe distribution. 

Salesmen expect of course to do creative work 
in the marketing of merchandise, give some 
thought and attention to educating the retail 
merehants in attractive display of merchandise, 
more intelligent buying, and all of those things 
that go into merchandising; we hope that you 
can educate your salesmen at the same time to 
teach the retail merchant something of simple 
accounting. 

The credit man of today, particularly the 
credit man of the jobbing house that does busi- 
ness over more isolated territory, who does it 
from his chair in the office instead of at least 
partially from the field, is not going to produce 
safe results. ‘The credit man who attempts to 
place all of his credits from the inside of the 
office, who does not get out and see some of 
the larger buyers, study the conditions prevail- 
ing in their industry or his community, make 
for safe or unsafe crediting. In other words, 
he is not getting exact knowledge of the condi- 
tions surrounding those to whom he is extend- 
ing credit. 

In these days, the right thinking eredit man 
should know who he is dealing with, as much as 
he possibly can from his office, and should also 
see that he gets out, and bases extensions of 
credit on his own exact knowledge, and not on 
hearsay, which may or may not be correct. The 
credit man and the credit policy of the house 
must be based on knowledge of the condition 
in your trade, among the people in the trade, 
and the product that you deal in. 

Integrity 

The seeond, the question of integrity, is also 
a question that should be given consideration 
in times of keen competition. These are days 
when apparently little thought is given to things 
of a moral character. When you have condi- 
tions by reason of laws with which you may not 
sympathize in principle, that have been passed 
to regulate everything under the sun, and there 
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is a wide feeling of resentment against the reg- 
ulation of private activities you find this dis- 
respect for law natural. 

We have a tendency in these times to regulate 
everything under the sun, including the activ 
ities of the average individual with the result 
that those laws unfortunately will to a large 
extent result in disrespect instead of respect, 
not only on the part of those of us who are older 
and more mature, but what is worse, on the 
part of the younger generation. We have our 
roadhouses in themselves perfectly O. K. of 
course, but carrying with them the opportunity 
on the part of yvoung men and women of get- 
ting out and doing the thing that no one with 
the proper moral fibre would do. 


Now if it stopped there, it might or might not 
be bad, depending upon the individual, but it 
is because of the fact that that sort of living 
growing to the extent that it seems to be in this 
country, is causing a total disrespect of the laws 
of the country, and very apparently, a total dis- 
respect for things that should be right in busi- 
ness and therefore entering into the very busi- 
ness life of the country. They will order mer- 
chandise for future shipment, the market 
changes, no hesitancy whatever in the cancel- 
lation of those contracts, which as a matter of 
fact, they may have entered into as a written 
contract, perfectly clear as to terms. 


Another example: Merchants taking cash dis- 
counts when it is supposed to be allowed in ten 
days, in 20, 30 and 60 days, which they realize 
when they purchase, they accepted on a 2 per 
cent ten day basis, that they have entered into 
a contract that carries a moral obligation. In 
buying merchandise on net 30 or 60 days, they, 
without good reason, take all the time that they 
can when they are not compelled to pay interest 
on the due portion, simply because they can, 
showing a total disregard for the moral obliga- 
tion that entered into this transaction, even 
though it be business. On the other hand, busi- 
ness is on a higher plane than it has ever been 
before, particularly from the standpoint of 
credit. 


It is up to business men to look toward the 
question of integrity in business. In this coun- 
try, failure to live up to the terms of sales en- 
tered into, runs into a tremendous figure from 
a credit standpoint. The big thing that the 
credit man has to do today is to see that he has 
exact knowledge to enable him to intelligently 
grant credit. The second thing is to help im- 
prove the moral fibre of business by insisting 
upon the exact observance of terms, ete., so that 
men will come to realize that when they assume 
a moral obligation, it is not merely something 
to be lived up to, but that they finally see it is 
the right thing to do. 


The High Cost of Price Cutting 
GREAT deal has been said about the evils 
of price cutting in business, and various 
economists have attempted to prove that it 
works a hardship on buyer and seller alike. 
tut we have never seen the proposition put up 
in just the following way, which compares the per- 
centage of price-cut with the additional volume of 
business necessary to hold up profits to a certain 
definite level: 

On 25 per cent margin of profit a cut of 5 per cent 
requires 182, per cent more volume. 

Eight per cent requires 354% per cent more vol- 
ume. 

Ten per cent requires 50 per cent more volume. 

Twelve and one-half per cent requires 75 per cent 
more volume. 

Fifteen per cent requires 112% per cent more 
volume. 

In other words, if you cut your price 15 per cent 
on a $100 sale, it is necessary to sell $112.50 worth 
of additional business before you can make the 
profit of $25 to which the original sale entitled you. 

Here is another example to illustrate this table 
and emphasize that price cutting is foolhardy 
merchandising : 

Assume sales at 25 per cent margin. In that case 
sales of $100 will yield $25 gross, cost being $75 and 
margin $25. 

If now we cut prices 15 per cent, the goods we 
sold for $100 will bring us in only $85. 

Where the $100 yielded us $25, the $85 will yield 
us only $10, so here is what we must do on new 
basis: 

Sell $85 worth to get $10. 

Sell another $85 worth to get $10. 

Sell another $42.50 worth to get $5. 

Before we get back to the old basis of gross 
earnings of $25. 

But that is not all. For a given quantity of 
goods formerly sold for $100: when we cut prices 
15 per cent and get only $85 for that same physical 
quantity of goods, we have to sell not merely 
$127.50 more in value, but one and one-half times 
the physical quantity of goods; so to cut 15 per 
cent on prices entails the handling of 250 per cent 
of the first physical quantity of merchandise to 
return us the same gross money. 

And yet again it will cost us fully two and one- 
half times the expense to handle two and a half 
times the merchandise, hence on the basis of cut; 
ting our margin 15 per cent we have multiplied our 
expenses on the same physical quantity of mer- 
chandise by two and a half! 

We are short on mathematical formulae, but any- 
body who wants to take apart any of the state- 
ments in this table and build up costs, expenses and 
compensations as was done on this item, can, we 
are sure, convince himself that price cutting is 
pretty expensive business.— Midland News. 





Tommy—“!I only wisht I was pres’dent of the tin 


trust.” 
His Mother—“Why, what would you do?” 
Tommy—“I'd make all the pie and cake pans big- 


ger.” 
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HE purpose of this department is to supply current informa- 
tion which will supplement the data published in The Blue 


Book in the interim between its annual editions. New products, 
new sources of supply, new statistics and reference data, correc- 
tions, etc., are published in this department to be entered in their 
proper place in The Blue Book for permanent reference. 


Underscore the following names which now 
appear in The Blue Book in light-face 
type: 

Enter on Page 24 

AIR WASHERS 


READ MACHINERY CO., York, Pa. 
See Their Adv, in the Manufacturing Confectioner. 


On Page 251 
BAGS, PAPER 
GLASSINE BAG & NOVELTY CO., Rhinelander, 
Wis, 
See Their Adv. in The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


Enter on Page 29, The Blue Book 
BELTING: Canvass Conveyor 
BELTING: Leather 


THE BURRELL BELTING CO.,, 413 S. Hermitage 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
See Their Adv. in the Manufacturing Confectioner. 


Enter on Page 30, The Blue Book 
BLOWER SYSTEMS 


THE READ MACHINERY CO., York, Pa. 
See Their Adv. in the Manufacturing Confectioner. 


Enter on Page 131, The Blue Book 
COCONUT, DESSICATED 
DELILE & COMPANY, 25 W. Broadway, New 


York City. 
See Their Adv. in The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


Enter on Page 33, The Blue Book 
CHAIRS: Factory 
THE ROYAL METAL MFG, CO, 2318 8S. Western 


Ave., Chicago, Ul. 
See Their Adv. in the Manufacturing Confectioner. 


Enter on Page 130. The Blue Book 
CHICLE SUBSTITUTE 
BEMIS ASSOCIATES, INC., Watertown, Mass. 
See Their Adv. in the Manufacturing Confectioner. 


Enter on Page 265, The Blue Book 
CONTAINERS: Novelty and Specialty 


THE PILLIOD LUMBER CO., Swanton, Ohio. 
See Their Adv. in the Manufacturing Confectioner. 


Enter on Page 265, The Blue Book 
CONTAINERS, NOVELTY 


THE PILLIOD LUMBER CO., Swanton, Ohio. 
See Their Adv. in The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


Enter on Page 48, The Blue Book 
FURNITURE, FACTORY 
Royal Metal Mfz. Co,, 2318 S. Western Ave., Chi- 


cago, 
See Their Adv. in The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


Enter on Page 272, The Blue Book 


LABELS: Box, Pail and Shipping 


THE FOXON COMPANY, 225 West Park St., 
Providence, R. 1, 
See Their Adv, in the Manufacturing Confectioner. 


Enter on Page 253 
CLOSURES: Glass Jar 
THE AMERICAN METAL CAP CO., 2 Summitt, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
See Their Adv. in the Manufacturing Confectioner. 


On Page 137 
MILK, CONDENSED 


AVISTON CONDENSED MILK CO., Aviston, Ills, 
See Their Adv. in The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


On Page 175 
_ . ba ‘ 
PECTIN 
SPEAS APPLE-PECTIN CO.,, S00 Grand Ave., St. 
Joseph, Mo., Successor to Leo Pectin Co, 
See Their Adv. in The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


Enter on Page 283, The Blue Book 
PRINTING 


THE FOXON COMPANY, 225 West Park St., 
Providence, R. IL. 
See Their Adv. in the Manufacturing Confectioner 


On Page 64 
REFRIGERATING MACHINE 


HOWE ICE MACHINE CO., 2825 Montrose Ave., 
Chicago, Hl. 
See Their Adv. in The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


Enter on Page 284, The Blue Book 
SEALS: Embossed 


THE FOXON COMPANY, 225 West Park St., 
Providence, R. L. 
See Their Adv. in the Manufacturing Confectioner. 


Enter on Page 68, The Blue Book 
STOOLS: Factory 


THE ROYAL METAL MFG, CO., 2318 8S. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
See Their Adv. in the Manufacturing Confectioner. 
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Supplementing Pages 349 to 353, The Blue 
Book 


THE CONFECTIONERS’ CLUB OF 
BALTIMORE. 
Officers Elected March 19, 1925. 


President: Cc, ALVIN RIEBLING, Crescent 
Candy Co, 

Vice-President: MORTON P. ALLEN, Allen, Son 
& Co, 

Secretary: HARRY W. LOOCK, McDowell, Pyle Co, 


Treasurer: EMIL R. SCHOMBERG, John H. Dock- 
man & Son Co, 


FOREST CITY CANDY CLUB. 
Officers Recently Elected. 


President: HENRY H, HORNE, 
Vice-President: REUBEN LEWIS. 
2nd Vice-President: ROBERT 8. SIMS. 
Secretary: ANTON A, JIROUCH, 
Treasurer: CHARLES GRAFF, 


NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF U.S. 


Elected June 5th, 1925. 


President: V. L. PRICE, National Candy Co., St. 
Louis, Mo, 

Vice-Presidents: HORACE 8S. RIDLEY, New Eng- 

ectionery Co., Boston, Mass. GEORGE 

H. WILLIAMSON, Williamson Candy Co., Chi- 

cage, Il. 


Secretary: WALTER CC. HUGHES, 






EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
Ww. J 3acon, Littlefield & Steere Co., Knoxville 
Tenn 
A. J. Bale, Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., Portland, Ore 
Frank J. Panta, F. J. Banta & Son Co., Lima, Ohio 
Wilfrid I. Booth, Elmira, N. Y 
George H. Punton, The George Close Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass 
Olin Davis, King Candy Co., Fort Worth, Texas 


W. C. Dickmeyer, Heit-Miller-Lau Co., Fort Wayne 
Ind 


A. M. Kelley, Wallace & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 
H. C. Paris, The Paris Factory, Minneapolis, Minn 


George T. Peckham, A. J Walter Factory, St 
Louis, Mo 

Frank .B. Putt Brandle & Smith Co., Philadel 
phia, Pa 

A. R. Scheble, Richards-Scheble Candy Co., Hutchi- 
son, Kans 


THE BISCUIT & CRACKER MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ CO., INC. 


Re-elected Same Officers for 1925-1926. 


ASSOCIATED RETAIL CONFECTIONERS 
OF U.S. 
Elected June 3rd, 1925. 
President: FRED H. BARROWS, J. Fred Gibson 


Co., Providence, R. LL. 


First Vice-President: WALTER M. SPEAR, The 
Spear Folks, Portland, Me. 

Second Vice-President: MRS. JOSEPHINE B. 
FRAWLEY, Betsy Ross Candy Shops, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Secretary-Treasurer: W. D. BLATNER, Chicago, Ill. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 

Chester A. Asher, Chairman 

George T. Price, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Roy MeDiarmid, Cleveland, Ohio 
Howard H. Fiske, Cambridge, Mass 

J. O. Gilbert, Jackson, Mich 

H. C. Nuss, Philadelphia, Pa 

Harry ©. Bierman, Buffalo, N. Y. 


J. J. Jacobs, Denver, Colo 


NATIONAL CONFECTIONERY SALES- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Elected July 14, 1925. 


President: FRANK A. SUTER, Baltimore, Md. 
Vice-President: W. LEE ROOKE, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer: A. E. SANDER, Lancaster, Pa. 


New Wisconsin Law Relative to Modified 


Fruits 
From \.. C. A. Bulletin, July 15, 1925 

A new sub-section has been added to the Wisconsin 
Food Law as follows: 

“Modified fruits are fruit products obtained from 
clean, sound, properly matured fruits that have been 
sulphured and brined and from which substantially all 
brine and sulphur dioxide have been subsequently re 
moved together with that portion of the fruit juices 
unavoidably removed by said treatment, and which have 
also been treated and preserved by or in a sugar syrup 
or sugar solution with or without added harmless color 
or flavor and conforming in name with the fruit or 
fruits used in their preparation, and which food prod- 
ucts shall not contain sulphur dioxide in excess of 
thirty-five thousandths of one per cent by weight.” 

The purpose of this sub-section is to standardize so 
called Modified Fruits. When cherries, for example, 
are prepared in this manner they must be designated as, 
“Modified Cherries,” and are lawfully salable under 
this designation but they must in every respect strictly 
comply with the terms of the statute. 

When such cherries are used for dipping purposes, 
they must be labeled: 

“CHOCOLATE COATED MODIFIED 
CHERRIES.” 

This statute, however, does not legalize the sale of 
imitation Maraschino Cherries It only legalizes the 
sale of fruits which have been prepared in strict com 
pliance with the terms of the statute 

Cherries containing their natural substances, except 
the pit, which have not been at any time sulphured or 
brined, and in which the natural juice and flavor have 
not been wholly or any part destroyed or from which 
natural juice and flavor have not been wholly or any 
part abstracted and are placed in a sugar solution of 
such concentration as to exclude them from being a 
“Preserve,” as defined in Sub-section 13 of Section 
4601-4a, Wisconsin Statute, with artificial color and 
flavor added may be legally sold in Wisconsin as, 
*“Cherries—Artificially Colored and Flavored.” 

The legality of the sale of Genuine Maraschino 
Cherries has never been questioned by the Wisconsin 
Dairy and Food Commissioner. 

The term, “Maraschino Cherries,” should be applied 
only to Marasca Cherries preserved in Genuine Mar- 
aschino Liquor, which is a liquor or cordial prepared 
by the process of fermentation and distillation from 
Marasca Cherries, a small variety of the European 
wild cherry idigenous to the Dalmatian Mountains 
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546,435. Feeding Mechanism for Candy-Coating 

Machines. Earle Merritt Chase, Springfield, Mass., 
assignor to Universal Candy and Chocolate Machin- 
ery Company, Inc., Springfield, Mass., a corporation 
of Massachusetts. Filed July 13, 1923. Serial No. 
651,274. 7 Claims. (Cl. 198—29.) 








1. In a feeding mechanism for a coating machine, 
a hopper, means to adjust the feeding angle of said 
hopper, and means to reciprocate said hopper with a 
straight line movement transversely to the direction of 
feed. 


1,546,999. Wrapping Machine. William Rose, Gains- 
borough, England. Filed Jan. 3, 1924. Serial No. 


684,167. 2 Claims. (Cl. “93—5.) 














1. In a machine for wrapping articles by twisting 
the ends of the wrapper thereof, a rotatable wrapper- 
twisting member, and a pair of wrapper-engaging grip- 
pers supported thereon, an extension piece adapted to 
pass through a slot in one of said grippers and having 
a screw thread formed thereon, in combination with a 
nut movable on said screw threads and a spring fastened 
to said extension piece and adapted to exert yieldable 
closing pressure on said grippers; substantially as and 
for the purposes described. 


1,546,334. Device for use in the manufacture of con- 
fections. Oscar N. Amundson, Hurley, Wis. Filed 
Dec. 6, 1923. Serial No. 678,999. 16 Claims. (CI. 
9]— 6.) 
































1. A device of the class described comprising a plu- 
rality of article supporting sections, and means for 
relatively moving said sections away from or toward 
each other, whereby said sections when together may 
engage and support a plurality of articles and when 
moved away from each other will separate said articles. 
1,546,000. Method and Apparatus for Decorating 

Confections. Alonzo Linton Bausman, Springfield, 

Mass. Filed Aug. 20, 1921. Serial No. 493,859. 

67 Claims. (Cl. 91—2.) 
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1. The method of decorating coated confections, 
which consists in flexibly laying patterns or designs 
upon the confections while the coating is workable, in 
allowing the patterns to remain in contact with the 
confections for a short interval, and in then gradually 
lifting the patterns to draw out portions of the coating 

into a decoration. 
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545,463. Manufacturing Confectionery. Svenning 

Dreyer, Woodcliff, N. J., assignor of one-half to 
John Perey Glander, Richmond Hill, N. Y. Filed 
Sept. 8, 1923. Serial No. 661,599. 3 Claims. (C1. 
41—14.) 

1. The combination, with a group of candy tablets 
adopted to be assembled to imitate a flower blossom 
having each a wire wound around its body and its end 
projected and twisted together, of a handle suited to 
support the entire group, and formed of the projected 
ends of all the wires secured together as by twisting 
and a paper doily fitted to said twisted ends for protect- 
ing the tablet against abrasions. 





1,546,312. Candy Package. John G. Patton and Al- 
bert D. Fenwick, Philadelphia, Pa., assignors, by 
direct and mesne assignments, to Mazie K. Patton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Filed July 10, 1922. Serial No. 
507,347. 3 Claims. (Cl. 206—46.) 

1. An article package, comprising an outer container, 
having sealed ends and a vacuum therein, an inner 
article container formed from a single sheet of metal 
deflected to provide a plurality of corner centering 
members. adapted to contact with the inner surface of 
the outer container wall to form air insulating spaces 
around the inner article container, the walls of said 
inner article container having perforations therein, and 
upper and lower perforated end members positioned at 
the top and bottom of said outer container and having 
respectively upwardly and downwardly projecting 
flanges, thereby spacing the open ends of the inner arti- 
cle container from the outer ends of the outer container, 
thereby forming end insulating chambers isolated from 
the annular air insulating spaces. 





Tests to Etleniante the Raw Sugar Stage in 
Manufacturing Refined Sugar 


Manufacture of standard granulated sugar direct 
from cane juice has been proved a commercial possi- 
bility, tests at Central Hershey, near Havana, indicate. 

Milton S. Hershey, founder of Hershey Chocolate 
Co. and owner of four sugar mills in Cuba, for several 
years has been carrying on experiments seeking a sys- 
tem workab'e on a commercial scale which would elim- 
inate the raw sugar stage of refining the cane juice. 

Last year a well known chemist and sugar expert car- 
ried on a series of experiments which, officials of the 
mill say, proved beyond doubt that direct manufacture 
of white sugar on a large scale can be accomplished 
at a cost which would compete favorably with the pres- 
ent system.—Cumberland Times. 
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| NEWS DIGEST 


The third annual picnic of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Candy Jobbers was held at one of Cook 
County’s beautiful forest preserves. It was an 
ideal day for outing and a big representation was 
present, almost everybody who makes and sells 
candy on the Chicago market was there together 
with their families and friends. A golf tournament 
and nineteen athletic events were part of the day's 
program. 





Probably the biggest drawing card of the day, 
especially for the kiddies, was our old friend, the 
Clown, with his Pole Climbing Ford. Aeroplane 
rides were given free by the Curtiss Candy Co. to 
all those who cared to take them; merry-go-rounds, 
ferris wheels and other playground apparatus were 
enjoyed by all. A five-piece orchestra played the 
latest and snappiest music from 12 o'clock noon 
until dark which gave a very enjoyable afternoon. 

Manufacturers were present with different items 
produced by their factories and the kids stood in 
line for hours for all they could grab when they 
got near the trucks. 

Without question, it was the biggest and best 
outing ever held by the candy jobbers in this mar- 
ket and sets a fast pace for all future times. 


National Confectionery Salesmens’ Association 
at their annual convention in Hull, Mass., July 14, 
15, 16, elected the following officers: President, 
Frank A. Suter, Baltimore, Md.; Vice-President, 
W. Lee Rooke, New York City; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, A. E. Sander, Lancaster, Pa. 


The Southern Wholesale Confectioners’ Associ- 
ation held its annual convention July 8, 9, 10 in 
Asheville, N. C. Mr. A. S. Wynn was re-elected 
president; the new vice-presidents are George L. 
Martin, Alabama; Henry G. Leiser, Arkansas; 
Walter A. Brower, Georgia; M. B. Thorbton, Flor- 
ida; Charles H. Fudge, Tennessee; M. H. Puck- 
haber, South Carolina; Garland C. Norris, North 
Carolina; W. H. Gibson, Virginia; James J. Reiss, 
Louisiana; C. L. Culpepper, Mississippi. J. M. 
Clark was re-elected secretary; treasurer, Joseph 
Schlesinger, Atlanta. 


Fenton J. Frylinger, factory superintendent for 
the National Candy Company, St. Paul, Minn., for 
the past seven years, passed away July 25th. 


Croft & Allen Company, |’hiladelphia, are mov- 
ing to Bethlehem, Pa., where they will occupy a 
one-story building which is 750 feet long. Their 
present site in Philadelphia is being included in 
the plans for the new depot for the Pennsylvania 
lines. In Bethlehem they will be favorably situ- 
ated as regards labor and railroad facilities. They 
expect to be in their new quarters September Ist. 


Daggett Chocolate Company, Cambridge, Mass., 
are to have a new factory, it is rumored. Con- 
struction will be started very soori and the factory 


(Continued on page 39) 








A Statistical Survey of Confectionery Industry 
Compiled by Herbert H. Mueller 


Business Manager, Cincinnati Candy Association 


The Association of Candy Manufacturers of Cincinnati are to be 


congratulated upon their initiative in making a statistical survey of 
confectionery industry unlike anything which has ever been compiled 


heretofore. 


Unfortunately, the confectionery industry is conspicuous 


by its lack of comprehensive accurate statistics; nearly all other im- 


portant lines of manufacture have available figures 


which enable the 


manufacturer to plan sales activities and get a comprehensive vision on 
the industry as a whole. 

The following is a brief review of the report as published by the 
Cincinnati Candy Association: 


Introduction 


HE introduction strongly presents 

the necessity for a complete sta- 

tistical analysis of the confec- 
tionery industry both regarding its past 
and present activities. With regard to 
the future, only the past can be used as 
a guide, and this in itself is sufficient 
reason to make a careful analysis of 
the industry covering the past half 
century. The importance of a statis- 
tical analysis of an industry cannot be 
underestimated. 

It is unfortunate that nowhere do 
figures exist showing the kind and 
quantity of various classes of confec- 
ery made in the United States. If a 
little pressure were bre uught to bear on 
the Bureau of the Census at Washing- 
ton, no doubt they could be induced to 
make a little fuller report of the indus- 
try while the census is being made. 

The Cincinnati Candy Association 
originally had no intentions whatever 
of making a national survey of the in- 
dustry. A certain amount of informa- 
tion and data had been obtained to be 
distributed for the benefit of the local 
manufacturers to present them with all 
the facts and figures regarding the in- 
dustry which it was at all possible to 
obtain. This work having been com- 
pleted, was believed to be of value to 
all manufacturers in the industry 
throughout the United States. A con- 
siderable number of readjustments and 
additions were made to the survey to 
make it more of a national character, 
and in this form is presented to the 
industry as something which it is hoped 
will fulfill a long desired want. 

The source of all the information 
is given in order to preclude any skep- 
ticism regarding its accuracy and in 
order to insure absolute faith in its 
reliability and authenticity. Most of 
the information has been obtained by 


an extended study into government re- 
ports from the year 1849 to 1924, and 
from data heretofore never published. 
Considerable correspondence was car- 
ried on over a two months’ period, and 
many volumes of reading matter were 
digested. 

Manufacturing Characteristics 

The confectionery industry 
seventy-five years ago was one of the 
large industries in the country, but 
from that time to 1899 it dropped to 
forty-second place and now is thirty- 
sixth in size compared to other lines 
of manufacture. The industry now 
produces 100 times the value of goods 
it produced in 1849, and spends 117 
times as much money in wages now as 
it did then. The consumption through- 
out the United States has increased 
steadily until now it is over twice as 
high as it was in 1890 in actual pounds, 
while the average factory price per 
pound is one-half as much again as it 
was then. Figures of the growth of 
the industry in value do not mean much 
over the fluctuating price 
period since 1910, and figures are 
quoted for each ten-year period from 
1849 to 1900 and for each five-year 
period from 1900 to 1920, and for each 
year since 1920, showing a complete 
record of the industry regarding the 
number of factories, the number em- 
ployed, wages paid, production in 
pounds and dollars, with a correspond- 
ing presentation of figures for the ice 
cream industry. Based on a produc- 
tion in pounds, the industry has grown 
to 314 times its size in 1889, and has 
grown steadily with the exception of 
a slight stagnation period in 1920. 


some 


eXCessi\ e 


It has heen said that there is too 
much money invested in the industry 
for the sales possibilities available, but 
it is conclusively proven by a study of 
the decline in sales per dollar of in- 


70 
3D 


vested capital since 1849 for a number 
of industries, including the confectior 
ery industry, that the dollar invested in 
the confectionery industry has not d 
clined in its returning power as far as 
the dollar invested for all industries 
in the United States combined. For 
all industrial investment in the United 
States, the dollar before the war was 
only 42.7% of its returning powe1 
which it had in 1869; the correspond 
ing figure for the confectionery indus 
try is 51.8%. 

Complete figures are given showing 


_a record of all food pre <luct industries, 


those already mentioned, in 
decades from 1849 to after the war 
Figures are also shown that a more 
economical use 1s being made of labor 
than ever before, due to better methods 
of production and the increasing us¢ 
of more and more machinery, which 
then, of course, increases the capital 
expenditure costs. This latter fact is 
in part responsible for the decline in 
sales per dollar of invested capital. 
Comparative Conditions in Leading 
Cities 

\ detailed study has been made ot 
the twenty-five largest cities in the 
industry, showing their relative impor- 
tance and the production in each, with 
a complete record of manufacturing 
costs and other characteristics, such as 
sales per dollar of invested capital, 
size of establishments by wage earners, 
value of products per establishment, 
the seasonal activities, annual 
per wage earner, production per wage 
earner, and expenses of manufacture, 
per dollar of sales, in salaries, wages, 
rent, taxes, principal materials, fuel 
and power, with a summation of the 
greatest profit possible. 

Besides this is given a 
summary of the census records for 
each city and particularly the growth of 


besides 


wages 


complete 
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of the other cities. 
delphia obtain $3.70 sales return tor 
every $1.00 invested, when the aver- 
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each city from 1879 to date. While for most of the other cities between month of activity in October and the 


this growth shows up some remarkable $2.00 and $2.50? 


facts, the reason for it 1s not under- 
stood, owing to a complete systematic 


which have been made in these cities, 
hich, no doubt, reflect themselves 
some way or other in these results. 
he manufacturers in each city after 
ceing these figures can tell better for 
themselves why certain things have 
happened in certain cities and why, for 
example, Philadelphia, which makes 
nearly 5% of all the candy made in 
United States, shows the usual 
national average for total expenses per 
lollar of sales, at the same time has a 
high material cost, lower taxes, and 
pavs higher wages and obtains more 
production per wage earner than many 


Why does Phila- 


doubt that this 


Baltimore and 


ve for the United States is $2.00 and 


The report makes 
no pretensions at explaining these pe- 
culiarities ; it is rather a matter for the 
record of the different lines of goods local manufacturer of each city to 
investigate these things to understand 
just why such conditions exist. Sim- 
ilar peculiarities exist for many of the New York, Boston or 
other cities, and there is no question of © who rank first, third and fourth, re- 
record is one of the 
most valuable ever compiled. 


minimum month in December? What 
kinds of goods made in these cities 
affect these variational factors in such 
widely divergent ways?’ Why does 
Chicago, the second city in importance, 
have a higher variational factor than 


Philadelphia, 


spectively ? 


General Conclusions 


With regard to seasonal activities, 
Detroit show a high 
variational factor, employing 172 men 
in the maximum month of November, 
compared with 100 men in the mini- 
mum month of July; on. the 
hand, how does Boston reduce its vari 
ational factor to 125 in the maximum 
month compared to 100 in the mini- ent activities 
mum month, and why does Newark, 
New Jersey, have the highest varia- 
tional factor of 306, with the maximum 


\ll the information in the report 
vives an accurate record of the history 
of the confectionery industry to dat 
It gives information which can be of 
use as a guidance regarding the future. 
other — [t will enable those who have control of 
the activities in the industry to com- 
pare what has happened with the pres 

of their own establish 
ment, and, in a general way, as a 
matter of intelligence, gives them a 
better picture of the industry 


NEWS DIGEST—Continued from page 37 


will be ready for occupancy October first, it is 
hoped. 

Oliver Twist Candy Company, [}rockville, Can- 
ada, is moving its manufacturing business to To- 
ronto. This company was formerly located in To- 
ronto under the name of the Betty Brown Candy 
Company. 

The Planters’ Peanut & Choco!ate Co., \\Vilkes- 
Barre, Pa., is planning to erect a two-story office 
building at a reported cost of $100,000. 

E. J. Greenway has recently been appointed a 
director of pa S Fry & Sons, Ltd., Montreal. Mr. 
Greenway is in charge of sales and the firm’s ad- 
vertising. Mr. Greenway has been with the firm 
for many years and is well known to the trade. 

Brandle & Smith, Philadelphia, has placed its 
advertising account with the Broomfield-Hancox 
Company of that city. 

Norris Candy Company are to erect a big addi- 
tion to their Atlanta factory which will cover an 
area of 40x80 feet. Many new improvements are 
to be added to their factory also. 

The Smith Kirk Candy Co., of Toledo, one of the 
oldest candy manufacturing concerns in the indus- 
try, has gone out of business. 

Imperial Candy Co., Seattle, Washington, are 
adding a floor to their manufacturing space. 

According to statistics made public by State In- 
dustrial Commissioner James A. Hamilton, New 
York, workers engaged in candy and ice cream 
manufacture in New York State during June for 
the entire state received an average weekly wage 
of $21.64: in New York City, the average was 
$21.89: the average for men workers was $25.18, 
and for women $14.46. 

Central Club, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, will 
hold their annual meeting at Lima, Ohio, August 
20-21. This meeting will include jobbers and man- 
ufacturers and plans will be made for the fall. 


Arthur Ne'’son, managing director of the Sterling 
Candy ch. td., Vancouver, RB - has been ap 
pointed general manager in Canada for Rowntree 
& Co., of Great Britain, one of the largest confec 
tionery manufacturing firms in the world Mt 
Nelson will make his headquarters in Toronto \ 
change of ownership is also announced in the Ster 
ling Candy Company, Mr. Nelson, although remain 
ing a director of the company, has disposed of the 
controlling interest in the firm to F 
and associates. 

Cardinet Candy Company, (akland, Calif.. had 
fire destroying their factory in June and they are 
rebuilding. 

\ccording to the Toronto (Canada) Mail & Em 
pire, it is rumored that negotiations are pending 
by the Frank G. Shattuck Company, which operates 
Schraffts, and Frank Dek. Huyler, president of 
Huyler’s, for purchase of the latter’s chain of can 
dy stores. It is also probable that the Shattuck 
Company will acquire Christie, Brown & Company 
Limited, of Canada, bakers of high grade cakes, 
when the Huyler deal is completed. The combina 
tion of Schraffts and Huyler’s would involve about 
$15,000,000, while the acquisition of the Christie, 
Brown & Company, Ltd., would add $3,000,000 to 
that amount. 

It is said that the object of Frank G. Shattuck 
Company seeking to acquire an interest in the for- 
mer concern is to promote the introduction of 
Christie biscuits and other products in the Amer- 
ican market. 


Bevington 


No change whatever in the manage 
ment of the business in Canada was, however, con- 
templated. 

The Christie, 
ago was taken over by United States interests, but 


Brown Company several months 


the name was not changed 

L. G. Burns, form: rly owner of the Burns Candy 
Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, is now superintendent 
the National Caramel Co., Lancaster, Pa 
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Ri , hos 
Hk foreman occupies a strategic position between the management on one hand 
and the factory workmen on the other. 


For this reason production executives in 


all industries are making an intensive study of foremanship. 

Many confectionery plants have their foreman’s clubs, their weekly or monthly 
meeting of the department heads—the ‘‘ pivot men’’ or ‘‘key men”’ as some industrial 
engineers prefer to call them. In the candy industry we have more of the ‘‘work- 
ing foreman”’ type and therein lies the importance of foremanship training, because 
an expert workman who is well grounded in experience and who is therefore logical 
for promotion is quite apt to fail as a foreman for lack of ability to handle men and 


supervise his department. 


The problem of the human element in industry is solved largely by a common 


sense application of practical psychology. 


Here is where a free and frank exchange 


of opinions and experiences between production men will help to establish a higher 
standard of foremanship in our industry and consequently reduce labor turnover and 
eliminate many wastes which sap the profits. Our readers are especially invited to 
participate in these discussions in this medium which is essentially the manufac- 


turers’ own publication.—KEpiror. 


The Jolt That Made Me a Better Foreman 


It’s a wise boss who knows when to stop bossing 


‘*Back in the 80’s, when I was working for 
the Ruby Red Confection Company we were 
putting out the candy marbles, jaw-breakers 
and a line of kiddies’ specialties. I had been 
head candy maker for some time, when the boss 
decided to go into fancy goods. He gave me 
a job as foreman of the wrapping and packing 
room. 

‘*T started out full of pep and energy, intend- 
ing to make things hum, bent on making a show- 
ing, but before I knew it I had everybody in the 
room set against me, because I was driving 
them too hard, keeping after them continually 
until their nerves were on edge and they never 
knew what was going to happen next. 

‘‘In my eagerness to push things along I did 
some heavy lifting one day and strained myself, 
so that I had to stay home. My! how I fretted 
and worried over the tough luck just as I was 
beginning to get things going. It was too bad 
after all the work I had put in to have my new 
department fall down the way I knew it would 
while I was away. You could not trust those 
workers at all. They needed a strong hand like 
mine to keep them in line. 

‘‘Would you believe it? When I came back, 
after a week’s absence, I found the department 
running better than when I had left. It really 
louked as though the workers were so glad to 
get rid of me that they wanted to show the boss 
how unnecessary I was. Imagine my surprise 





at finding things going so well. I felt so cheap 
that I stuck to my corner of the room all day 
and hardly said a word to anyone. I expected 
to see the chief come out any time and tell me 
that I was no longer needed on the job. 

‘Well, he didn’t fire me. Without saying 
much, he just gave me more work to do, remark- 
ing with a kindly twinkle in his eye that he 
guessed my department was running well 
enough so that | would have time to look after 
something else besides. 

‘*] learned a lot from that experience. It 
taught me to place more confidence and re- 
sponsibilities on the workers and that the eas- 
iest way to run a department was to lay out 
the work properly, train the workers thor- 
oughly, and then let them alone unless I saw 
that they were making serious mistakes. 

‘‘It is funny how everyone craves responsi- 
bility and likes a chance to show what they can 
do ‘on their own.’ It took me a long while to 
get on to this fact and realize that here was 
a tremendous source of assistance in the run- 
ning of a department if I could only learn how 
to use it. Since then I have learned to encour- 
age employes to show their initiative and go 
ahead on their own responsibility without both- 
ering me with details. Once I have taught a 
man how I want things done, I leave the rest to 
him, unless he makes serious mistakes. 
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Example Stronger Than Precept 


An experience of a candy foreman 
in keeping his department clean 


, 


c6¢] UT is a funny thing,’’ said the old timer 

when we were lunching together the other 

day, ‘‘how much stronger example is than 
precept. I know foremen and superintendents 
who have so many rules and regulations that 
it would take a Philadelphia lawyer to 
straighten them out. It always seems to me 
that the more rules I have, the less results [| 
get. For instance, I have found that the one 
cure for tardiness is to set the workers an ex- 
ample and get to work a little ahead of time 
myself. Moreover, I don’t get ready to go home 
until after quitting time. 

‘*Perhaps the best illustration of what exam- 
ple can do is on this question of sanitation. 
Years ago I used to be in charge of a room that 
really was a sight. It seems as if I never could 
keep things cleared up, although I made it a 
rule to stop early every Saturday and have 
everyone go over the place thoroughly. Then 
one day when I spoke to one of the hands about 
the way he let things lie around, he flared up 
and said, ‘Well, that is the way everyone else 
does it around here. We are only supposed to 
clean up once a week. No one ever said any- 
thing as long as we kept the table tops clean, 
everybody else piles stuff under the benches 
and leaves it there until Saturday.’ 

‘*‘T was on the point of firing him for talking 
back like that when that still small voice you 
read about in books spoke up inside of me and 
told me that the man was telling the truth. So- 
instead of bawling him out, I came right back 
and said: ‘ Well, if that is so, we start right now 


Don’t Use Neatsfoot Oil on Belts 


ERE is a statement that I found in a recent well 
known engineering publication regarding the 
treatment of belts: 

“Apply a little neatsfoot or castor oil to tone up the 
belt. Castor oil is expensive but it preserves the belt, 
and does not collect in lumps as some belt dressings do. 
The oil makes the belt pliable and causes it to adhere 
closely to the pulleys and prevents slip.” 

Every once in a while the writer sees an article in 
trade papers recommending the use of neatsfoot oil on 
belts just as quoted above, and as a result many users 
of belts now believe that neatsfoot oil is a good dressing, 
especially for leather belts. 

In the same way, castor oil is often recommended, 
but I have written about castor oil before hence will not 
mention it again because it really is unmentionable. | 
only wish to point out here that neatsfoot oil, which 


keeping things clean by not letting the place 
get dirty.’ 

‘*Yes, sir, it opened my eyes. Here I had 
been fretting because the workers did not keep 
things in good order when I was not keeping up 
my own end of the game. I knew it would not 
do to make too much of a scene about it, so | 
started in quietly and began on first one part 
of the room and then the other, having things 
cleaned up, providing receptacles for rubbish, 
and requiring that they be emptied every day. 
One of the first things I did was to go over the 
room and make sure that we had a definite place 
where every tool, utensil and piece of equip- 
ment was to be left when not in use. 


‘*It was surprising to find when I checked up 
the contents of the room that there was a lot 
of stuff in there that we did not need and sel- 
dom used. Somehow we got into the habit of 
moving things from one side of the room to the 
other when we cleaned up week-ends, not real- 
izing how many useless things were kicking 
around, 


‘‘All of this sounds funny in these days. 
Nevertheless, there are still a few men in some 
of the plants I know who have not learned that 
it is easier not to let things get dirty than it is 
to clean them up afterwards. You cannot ex- 
pect employes to be neat and tidy and keep their 
work places in ‘apple-pie’ order unless you set 
them an example and see that every part of the 
room over which you have supervision is kept 
in order all the time.’’ 


is animal substance, should not be used because it will 
decay after a while and will do more harm than good. 
Any user of leather belting can make a test for him- 
self by applying neatsfoot oil to a short piece of belt- 
ing, applying enough oil so that it will penetrate into 
the belt. The belt will soon be found to be unusually 
flabbly and soft and it will be found to stretch easily. 
If that were all, it would not be so bad, but the worse 
feature is that presently a rotting process will begin 
and the leather fibres will be harmed. As a result 
the life of the belt will be materially shortened. 
Instead of using neatsfoot oil, castor oil, boiled lin- 
seed oil, soap, tallow and other similar harmful sub- 
stances, the writer would recommend the use of a high- 
grade dressing made especially for belting—dressings 
that do not contain any harmful ingredients. A good 


dressing will contain ingredients that are preservatives 
and that add to the life of the belts rather than sub- 
tract from them. 








Valuable Free Literature 


The following publications—booklets, house-organs, catalogues, etc., are free 


for the asking, and will be sent to any of our readers upon request. 


Send your 


request direct to the manufacturer issuing the literature and mention this page. 


Vanillas.—A treatise on the construction of con- 
centrated vanilla flavors both pure and fortified. 
Foote & Jenks, Jackson, Mich. 


Nature’s Finest Flavors.—A discussion of the man- 
ufacture of terpeneless citrus natural fruit 
flavors, in concentrated form, from the har- 
vesting of the fruit to the finished product.— 
Foote & Jenks, Jackson, Mich. 


Valuable Information About Gelatine.—A 24-page 
booklet which gives much space to a discussion 
of gelatine in an impartial way. There are 
chapters on the legal regulations, pointers on 
purchasing, testing food value, function and 
uses of gelatine —Harold A. Sinclair, 160 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


The Story of Delft.—An artistic booklet illustrating 
the city and folk of Delft, Holland, also how 
and where Delft gelatine is made.—Harold A. 
Sinclair, 160 Broadway, New York City. 


Facts About Food Gelatine.—A 16-page booklet on 
gelatine and its uses written by a disinterested 
scientist and originally published in The New 
York Tribune. An interesting informative 
treatise on the definition, manufacture and the 
diversified uses of gelatine —Milligan & Hig- 
gins Gelatine Co, 222 Front St., New York 
City. 


The Helper.—A 20-page booklet, illustrating in 
actual colors, the principal lines of confection- 
ery in which Nulomoline may be used advan- 
tageously. A short analysis of the charac- 
teristics of each kind of candy is given together 
with a suggestion for the solution of the prin- 
cipal problem in the manufacture of each class 
of goods illustrated.—The Nulomoline Co., 111 
Wall St., New York City. 


Nulomoline as Used by the Modern Confectioner.— 
A booklet containing practical information and 
formulas on all the principal lines of confec- 
tionery in which Nulomoline can be used ad- 
vantageously. Nulomoline Company, 111 Wall 
St., New York City. 


The Whats and the Hows.—.\ brief, comprehensive 
description of the various products handled by 
The Refined Oil Products Department of The 
Jest Foods, Inc., Nucoa Building, 4th Avenue 
at 23rd St., New York City. 


Sugars for Manufacturers.—A pamphlet on the va- 
rious sugars made for manufacturers with sug- 
gestions for using them, by C. W. Nordland.— 
Franklin Sugar Refining Co. Service Dept., 
Lock Box 1630, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Refrigeration in the Candy Factory.—A booklet 
containing a series of five articles on refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning and their direct ap- 
plication to the manufacture of confectionery. 
These articles were written by A. W. Lissauer 
specially for the Manufacturing Confectioner 
and published in our issues of June to October. 
1922, inclusive—W. L. Fleisher & Co., 31 
Union Square, West, New York City. 


Candy News.—An 8-page leaflet with articles of 
interest to the trade, issued monthly by Na- 
tional Equipment Co., Springfield, Mass. 





Ungerer’s Bulletin.—A 16-page semi-technical pub- 
lication containing articles of interest to users 
of essential oils and flavors. Issued by Ungerer 
& Co., 124 West 19th St., New York City. 


“SX”.—A breezy little 16-page pocket edition, ed- 
ited by Peabody and published monthly by 
Essex Gelatine Co., 40 North Market St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


General Catalogue and descriptive literature on 
candy and _ chocolate machinery.—National 
Equipment Co., Springfield, Mass. 


General Catalogue.—Confectioners’ machinery and 
tools—Thomas Mills & Bro., 1301-8 Nortn 
Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


General Catalogue.—Candy machinery, tools and 
utensils.—Savage Bros Co., 2638 Gladys Ave 
Chicago. 


Working Formulas.—A 22-page booklet giving for- 
mulas and directions for using White-Stokes 
Products in the candy factory. White-Stokes 
Co., 3615 Jasper Pl., Chicago. 


General Catalogue.—Air conditioning apparatus. 
Also list of 77 other special Sturtevant cata- 
logues covering in detail each item in entire 
line.—B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, 
or W. L. Fleisher Co., 31 Union Square, West, 
New York City. 

Cook’s Linen Catalog.—A booklet showing styles 
of standardized washable work garments for 
candy makers and all factory workers in the 
confectionery plant. Angelica Jacket Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Sweetmeats.—A Franklin Sugar Book of Recipes 
for making Candies and Bon Bons, Conserves, 
Cake Icings and Meringues, by Caroline B. 
King.—The Franklin Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, Delaware and Wharton Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


“Convertit”—A booklet describing the use of con- 
vertit, a highly concentrated invertase prepa- 
ration of standardized activity. Nulomoline 


Co., 111 Wall St., New York City. 
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The heavy tread of marching cen- The strength of Mid-West corru- 
turtes has failed to impair the 
strength of this arch, built by the 
Caesars in historic Spain. 





gated shipping boxes is the 





strength of the perfect arch. 











You Can DEPEND Upon Mid-West Boxes 


YES, you can DEPEND upon Mid-West corrugated shipping boxes for 
practical design, quality of materials, unsurpassed construction and che 
experience which enables you to use them, everything considered, at 
lowest cost for the greatest protection to your goods.  High-arched, 
shock-absorbing corrugations, supported by high- 
est test liners help to insure a performance which is 
recognized by the largest shippers and long time 


users as superior. 


You serve your own interests best when your ship- 
ping package order reads—Mid-West. 





A great variety of dependable Mid-West Boxes are illustrated 
The increasing use of Mid-West . ° - . oe . - . . 
Boxes in your figld is enti and described in our tallustrated “Perfect Package book. 


their filling 1 need ) 
BETTER Write for it today. 


MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


General Offices 
Ith Floor, Room 51 


CONWAY BLDG., CHICAGO 


Factories 
\NDERSON, INDIANA 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FAIRMONT, W. VA 


Corrugated Fibre 
Board Products 
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Foxon Made 


Advertising 
Plates 


—the proper way to place your 
advertising on beautiful box 
papers that do not print up and 
emboss well. 


We create, design and manufacture highest 
grade embossed: 


SEALS, LABELS, RIBBON-SLIDES, 
BOX PLATES, CUT OUTS, SHOW 
CARDS AND BOX TOPS: 


All Perfectly French Edge Cut. 


Consult us on any problem of Container, 
Package, Show Card or Box Top Ad- 
vertising, and ask for samples of our 
workmanship. 
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Many Duplications in Brecht “Want-a- 
Name” Contest 


Is the post law provision that the advertiser on hold- 
ing a contest must, if there is a prize for first prize, 
award the full amount of the offered prize to each per- 
son tieing for it, a matter of interest to the advertising 
world at large? It certainly ought to be, judging from 
a heavily advertised contest recently held by the Brecht 
Candy Company, of Denver. Had certain of the names 
submitted been chosen for first prize, the Brecht Candy 
Company would have been bound by postal laws to an 
enormous expenditure. 

It was a two hundred dollar contest for a name for 
a new candy bar being marketed by the Brecht Candy 
Company. Again, the truth well known to advertising 
men, namely, that enormous prizes are not necessary to 
secure great participation in an advertising contest, was 
shown to be true. Newspaper space announced the 
contest, and every wrapper of the new bar bore par- 
ticulars of it, together with a blank to be filled out by 
the contestant. During this initial marketing period, 
the bar was known as the “Want-a-name.” 

Entries poured in by the thousands from all sections 
of the United States. 

Duplicates, the judges found when they got at their 
work, were surprisingly numerous. To be exact, there 
were 1,732 wrappers offering the name, “Brecht’s Best 
Bar,” six hundred and seventeen suggesting, “Oh, 
Boy,” 300 different people submitted the name “Heav- 
enly Hash.” Why should such a name as this occur 
simultaneously as it were, to several hundred candy 
consumers? There is a mystery in that—but the facts 
are as stated. There were 563 wrappers on “Brecht’s 
Delight.” Two hundred and thirty-one contestants of- 
fered the name “Yim-Yum.” 

There were numerous duplications apart from these. 
The comic strips were the inspiration for many names, 
“Oh, Min” and “Andy Gump” were encountered fre- 
quently. The names of movie stars were repeated over 
and over again. 

The geographical “comp!ex” was represented in the 
entries also. There were many wrappers carrying the 
name “Colorado Sunshine,” and “Denver Sunshine.” 

“Oh, so good” was another name repeatedly dupli- 
cated. 

The judges in the contest were Wilbur I. Denious, 
attorney, Mrs. John Hayes, president Denver Parent- 
Teacher Association, Charles J. Clayton, secretary of 
the Colorado Pharmaceutical Association, Frank A. 
Traylor, vice-president Minehart-Traylor Company, 
and Cecil R. Conner, president Conner Advertising 
Agency. 

lirst prize in the competition was awarded to 
“Monkey Bar.” 

The fact was brought out very clearly that any ad- 
vertiser holding a naming contest on a large scale 
should take into consideration the angle of duplication. 
Under the postal laws, if, “Brecht’s Best Bar’ had 
heen chosen as the winner in this contest the company 
would have been legally bound to pay the first prize 
to a regular army of people. Not a small matter at 
all from the viewpoint of the treasurer. 

Kditor 
Jackson. 
polities ?” 

Mistah Jackson—*"Tain’t dat, sah; “tain’t dat. Mak 
wife jes’ been an’ dun landed a job o’ wuk foh me by 
advertisin’ in youh darned old papah.” 


“We are sorry to lose your subseription, Mr. 
What’s the matter? Don’t you like our 











